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THE HAPPINESS THRILL 


Embarking in the work of life underwriting brings often a pleasurable thrill, 
Some leave it with many a regretful pang. Men who were at one time a success 
in this business but have left it think they would like to return to the work in which 
they were previously successful, again to tread the trail where they found THE 
HAPPINESS THRILL. If their insurance records are clear we would like to 
hear from such men. 


This Company has openings in the following states: 


California Oregon 
Illinois Pennsylvania 
Iowa South Dakota 
Michigan Texas 
Minnesota Washington 


Oklahoma Wisconsin 


RUPERT F. FRY, President 


The Old Line Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


Home Office Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 





Copyright by Rupert F. Fry 
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The PERFECT PROTECTION MA 
‘No Wonder He Smiles! | Y 


On September 16th 








One Perfect Protection Man already paid for over 
$1,500,000. Another paid for over $750,000. Two others 
paid for over $500,000. Ten others paid for over $250,000. 
Seventeen others paid for over $200,000. 


And in the Whole Organization 


One in every four full time representatives already paid 
for over $100,000. These are Perfect Protection Men 


And this is Perfect Protection‘ 





50.00 weekly, for an unlimited period during disability by 
accident. 
50.00 weekly, for 52 weeks during sickness. 
ee 


3,200.00 every year for life, payable monthly if totally and 
permanently disabled by accident. No further pre- 
miums to pay and no deductions from the face of the 
life policy as the result of payments so received. 


3,200.00 for one year, if totally and permanently disabled by ° 
1€n Ou disease and $600.00 each year in monthly payments, he even oints 














thereafter for life. No further premiums to pay and 
no deductions from the face of the life policy as the 


Meta ‘icc oa of RELIANCE 
Successful Man Service 


15,000.00 payable upon death by accident. 
E was as much a stranger to you as “the » » Adirect contract with the Company with the general or 
” state agent’s commissions eliminated. 
man the world forgot.” You knew A SE RAEI 
thing of his business, his finances or th ; i ig 
noting oO 1S business, Nis oO € 3. Perfect Protection—the service which succeeds when life 


clubs he frequented. Yet, you remembered insurance alone often fails. 
The Reliance Branch Office system of miniature Home 


him. It was just his enthusiasm, after all, » The re 
Offices which provide quick and adequate facilities for 


that fixed him for all time in your memory. He ani ARO sig 

Perfect Protection Men possess that . An equipped office in the Branch Office cities with no 

é ; ; ° cost of overhead. 
rare quality which goes hand in hand with ; 
ae . The personal counsel and cooperation of Reliance Super- 
prosperity. visors—salaried Home Office representatives—in agency 
: “ F building. 

Perfect Protection Men are life under- a ae ; 

2 . Reliance Life, which gives its representatives the prestige 
writers—plus. of a strong, progressive institution. 











By its administrative policy, this institution will never outgrow its ability to 
render personalized service to its agency representatives. Should you be interested 
in the unusual plan of Reliance Life operation, a letter to the Home Office will 
bring complete information. 


IXELIANCE LIFE 


PROTECTION 








THE RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THe Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 28, 1879, 
at the Postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879, Tue Spectator, Volume CXVI, Number X, March 11, 1926; $4.00 per annum. 
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COMPULSORY AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE REPORT 


United States Chamber of Commerce Takes Stand on Question 


oe ON, D. C., March 8.—Compulsory 

; insurance would greatly increase the insur- 

ance bill of the automobiling public and 

would not serve to reduce the accidents, it 

is declared in a report on the subject prepared 

by the insurance advisory committee of the 

United States Chamber of Commerce for 

presentation at the annual meeting of the organization, to be 
held in Washington next May. 

The report covers the subject of compulsory automobile 
insurance in detail. Such legislation was considered by the 
law-making bodies of 38 States, it is declared, but only one 
State passed such a bill, while one other passed a measure fixing 
the financial responsibility of drivers. 

The committee studied carefully the arguments advanced by 
proponents of this legislation, but is unable to agree with many 
of them. The effect of such legislation upon pedestrians would 
be undesirable, if anything, it is felt, and would be an induce- 
ment to carelessness, although the pedestrian would find it no 
easier to collect damages than he does now. 

Motorists are responsible for only about one-third of the 
accidents in which they are involved, and statistics show that 
only five per cent of the insured drivers have accidents during 
any year. While only about 16 per cent of the motorists carry 
insurance, the proportion is much larger in the big cities, 
where the greatest danger lies. 

“Compulsory automobile insurance will impose upon auto- 
mobile owners a financial obligation which does not grow out 
of any contract and which is not based upon any wrongful 
act,” the report points out. “Yet it will place a very large in- 
(tease in insurance preumiums upon automobile owners. In 
1924, policyholders paid over $103,000,000 in premiums for 
automobile liability protection. The enactment of compulsory 


automobile insurance will increase this amount to well over 
400,000,000.” 

The average driver is financially responsible for his acci- 
dents, the report asserts, and the arguments to the contrary 
are not strong enough to justify compulsory insurance. 
Furthermore, it is pointed out, insurance operates only after 
an event, and would be no influence toward preventing acci- 
dents. Adoption of adequate laws, their effective enforcement 
and continuation of the safety plan, will do more to reduce 
accidents than guaranteeing against financial loss in the event 
of accident, it is stated. 

There is a legal question involved, also, as to whether the 
use of an automobile on a street or highway is a right or a 
privilege, it is pointed out, and this might result in the ques- 
tion of constitutionality being raised. “Workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation was upheld on the ground there is a contractual 
relationship between the employers and the employees,” it is 
stated. “There is no such relationship existing between the 
public and the moterist. There is also another question, that 
of discrimination when States refuse their citizens the right 
to operate motor vehicles on their roads unless they have com- 
plied with the compulsory automobile insurance laws, This 
will arise when citizens of other States, to which the law does 
not apply and in which such legislation is not in effect, use the 
same roads. 

“The Insurance Advisory Committee recommends that the 
National Chamber oppose the principle of compulsory automo- 
bile insurance. Pedestrians as well as motorists are respsonble 
for motor accidents. In cases where death claims are estab- 
lished, available data indicate there is indemnification in all 
but a small percentage. In the event compulsory automobile 
insurance laws were enacted throughout’ the country, an 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ MEETING 


New York Association Holds Sixth Sales Congress--2000 in 
Attendance | 


ITH an attendance of about 2000, the sixth one-day 

sales congress of the Life Underwriters Association 

of New York opened at the Hotel Astor, in that city, 
on Tuesday morning of this week. George A. Kederich, presi- 
dent of the organization, wielded the gavel; and a more atten- 
tive, earnest audience than that facing him would have been im- 
possible to find. 


AN AGENT’s IDEALS 

The scheduled program for the morning session was consist- 
ently followed, and the first speaker to be heard was George A. 
Sargent, superintendent of agencies for the Montreal Life, 
whose topic was “An Agent’s Ideals.” Agents should systema- 
tize their work; if the chosen system does not work, make an- 
other ; don’t be a slave to system but make the thing of system 
pay dividends by using it in the best known way. System, pa- 
tience, persistence, perseverance and a desire to serve are the 
agent’s highest ideals. Salesmen of life insurance should cul- 
tivate good-will; the head should be made to save the heels; 
and a real vision of the importance of his calling should be be- 
fore every rate-book carrier. 

The new agent, said Mr. Sargent, must be inspired to action 
from the viewpoint of a broad service to humanity, He should 
be praised for good work and cautioned, after a mistake, so 
that he will not repeat the error. Faith, a workable knowledge 
of his business, and an ideal of high service, are charactertistics 
of the ideal agent, without whose efforts life insurance would 
not be the great economic structure it is today. “The agent 
himself is a business ; he is stock, salesman and all things. The 
agent who succeeds is the agent who idealizes in proper self- 
analysis,” said Mr. Sargent; who, in closing, quoted the busi- 
ness creed of Elbert Hubbard. 

Delegations from Philadelphia, Trenton and other cities were 
welcomed, at the close of Mr. Sargent’s address, by President 
Kederich, of the New York Association, and were given a 
warm recognition at the hands of its members. The Philadel- 
phia group has given up its own one-day congress to concen- 
trate on the national convention. 


Dr. LovELAce’s TALK 

Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, director of the life insurance train- 
ing course at New York University, as the second speaker of 
the morning, spoke on “Shake Hands with Human Nature 
and Keep on Holding Her Hand.” Dr. Lovelace pointed out 
that Briggs, the cartoonist; Bud Fisher, creator of Mutt and 
Jeff ; Theodore Roosevelt, late President of the United States ; 
Dr. Cadman, and many others made capital of their contacts 
with individuals and employed their knowledge of human na- 
ture to further the best interests of the nation. The life insur- 
ance agent, said the speaker, should have a knowledge of human 
nature, of the simple, elementary things of life, and should use 
this in dealing with his prospect by connecting the selling talk 
with the things that his prospect is fundamentally interested in. 
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“Life insurance, after all, is just money, food, rent and cloth. 
ing,” said Dr. Lovelace; “bring that home forcefully to the 
prospect. Make him realize that when the time comes that he 
no longer can furnish those simple things for his family, the 
life insurance company will furnish them for him.” An agent 
can sell his policies on terms of food contracts, rent contracts, 
etc., by pointing out that his policies will pay for these things 
regularly. Play on curiosity. Curiosity is of two kinds—de. 
sire to know something and desire for novelty. Both types of 
curiosity appeal can be used in selling. The suspense appeal 
functions when the agent announces to the prospect that he 
will tell him a story, of course illustrating the moral of life in- 
surance. The novelty appeal occurs when the agent does things 
differently ;—makes a new approach, uses an original drawing 
to make his point, or otherwise departs from the routine cus- 
tom. Dr. Lovelace, throughout his talk, enlivened the word- 
pictures he printed by humorous anecdotes and stories that 
made his various ideas clear and frequently drew bursts of ap- 
plause from his audience. 


SEx AND FAmity Factors 

Sex and family are great factors in prospects’ lives, said 
Dr. Lovelace, and the life underwriter can capitalize these ideas 
by playing on the love of man for woman, and on the love of 
parents for children, as a method for convincing his listener of 
the value of the protection he offers. Get close to parents, 
make them see life insurance as a substitute for themselves 
when they no longer can care for the children, stress the value 
of educational policies; and, always and all the time, stick to 
the need for the vital and the simple things—food, rent, clothes 
and education. At the close of his talk, Dr. Lovelace received 
an ovation that plainly showed the esteem in which he is held 
by all the members of the great life insurance fraternity. 


LAWRENCE Prippy Worxks Harp 

An appeal for membership in the L. U. A. of N. Y., was 
conducted by Lawrence Priddy, who talked about the great 
work the Association has been doing, and pointed out that, 
although 1682 members are now in the organization, there are 
now over 12,000 licensed life insurance agents in the territory. 
Instancing the achievements of the Association, Mr. Priddy 
harkened back to the Armstrong investigation and said that 
the Association had caused 223 amendments to be added with 
the effect of liberalizing the proposed laws, During the World 
War, continued Mr, Priddy, over one-quarter of all the Liberty 
Bonds sold were sold by life insurance men and the New York 
York Association, in the Fourth Liberty Loan, sold 127,000 
subscriptions for a huge total. He also paid tribute to the 
value of insurance journals as educational mediums and news 
carriers. 

David C. Adler, of the Penn Mutual, spoke on “What Work 
Won” and dealt with the fact that increased volume meant 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Tur SpecTATOR, established in 1868, is a weekly 
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price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
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BAIL BONDS FOR CRIMINALS? 

OLICE COMMISSIONER George 

V. McLaughlin, of New York, ad- 
dressed the monthly meeting of the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce last 
week and contended that surety com- 
panies writing bail bonds for those ar- 
rested for crime were endangering the 
public interest. He urged that such com- 
panies be driven from that branch of 
business by legislation, if necessary, and 
suggested suspension of the work of the 
city Parole Board for the duration of 
what he characterized as a “crime emer- 
gency.” The Commissioner allowed that 
it might be permissible to grant surety 
companies the right to bail a first of- 
fender, but this should not be extended 
to a second or third. He also said that 
“the surety companies operating in this 
city are daily furnishing bail bonds to 
every class of criminal.” 

Commissioner McLaughlin’s statement 
met with much applause and received 
widespread publicity in all New York 
newspapers. The difficult and ramified 
subject he discussed, and his manner of 
handling it after being in office only two 
months, struck public sentiment in a vul- 
nerable spot. The surety companies writ- 
ing bail bonds, however, met the tirade 
with silence. They evidently felt that 
the pressure of outside opinion made any 
expression from them a very untimely 
procedure, 

One company official was a little re- 
sponsive to inquiry and suggested that if 
Commissioner McLaughlin’s idea of 
abolishing the bail-writing surety com- 


panies were carried out, it would be im- 
possible to follow his theory that “per- 
haps it might be permissible to allow a 
surety bail for a first offender.” How 
can this be done, he asks, if there is no 
such surety company? 

At a pertinent turn in Commissioner 
McLaughlin’s talk he said that he was 
“willing to gamble that an investigation 
would show that most of the securities 
put up as collateral by the criminals are 
themselves stolen.” The surety official 
already mentioned suggested that if this 
were the case, the companies accepting 
such collateral were guilty of compound- 
ing a felony by receiving stolen goods 
An investigation was well within the Com- 
missioner’s power, he stated, and the po- 
lice department could compel access to the 
companies’ books and records and could 
easily determine whether stolen securi- 
ties, as collateral, existed. 

Commissioner McLaughlin gave utter- 
ance to views which coincided with pub- 
lic sentiment; but it is worth noting that 
District Attorney Joab H. Banton, of 
New York, who has been in that office a 
long time, apparently does not agree with 
him and believes that: 

Following out the business idea of the bail 
question, the bonding companies are much more 
to my liking than the individuals, for this rea- 
son. It is a matter of business pride and busi- 
ness ruling to see that they do not lose any 
money; therefore, when the person a bonding 
company acts as surety for fails to appear, and 
they forfeit their bond money, they never rest 
until they apprehend that person and turn him 
over to justice. 

District Attorney Banton, undoubtedly 
having in mind the proposed abolition of 
the surety companies writing bail bonds 
for those arrested for crime, went on to 
say: 

The City Prison has room for 400 prisoners. 
There are 1,310 persons now on bail in this 
county, awaiting trial. If there was no such 
thing as bail, what would we do with them 
until they were brought to trial? 

Judge Alonzo G. McLaughlin, of 
County Court, Brooklyn, New York, an- 
nounced last week that hereafter he will 
refuse bail to night robbers, burglars, 
possessors of burglars’ tools and gun 
carriers. In arriving at this action, 
Judge McLaughlin explained his stand as 
follows: 

I know of many compelling reasons why 
hardened, experienced and vicious criminals 


should not be allowed the indulgence of bail, but 
I have yet to hear’ of reasons worthy of the 
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least consideration why this favor should be 
granted them. 

As to the loudly proclaimed constitutional 
right to bail, it is my solid opinion that the 
Constitution cannot be twisted into a bill of 
privileges serving the criminal to the harm of 
the law-abiding. 


LIFE INSURANCE MERGERS 
C OMMENT upon the general subject 

of mergers among the smaller life 
insurance companies has been varied in 
its tenor, but most of it recognizes the 
undesirability of effecting amalgamations 
for the purpose of extracting profit there- 
from. THE SpEcTAToR has been insistent 
that the smaller life companies should be 
permitted to develop along their own in- 
dividual lines, and regards with concern 
any program designed to amalgamate or 
wipe out stich companies in order to 
afford profit to schemers. 

It is all very well for a journal to 
advocate a hands-off policy and to inno- 
cently say that if the fruits of a pro- 
posed merger are to be bad, it should be 
defeated, and that there are properly con- 
stituted state departments and courts to 
see to that. This advice is like locking 
the stable door after the horse has been 
stolen, and THE SpecTAToR prefers, by 
agitation of the subject, to minimize the 
chance of a bad merger being consum- 
mated. The dilatory plan above referred 
to imposes upon a company which may 
be attacked the onus of fighting for its 
existence, and a letter just received by 
THE SPECTATOR from a company which 
went through such an experience a few 
years ago, states that it was a very de- 
moralizing and expensive one for the com- 
pany and it had a most damaging influ- 
ence on both its policyholders and _ its 
agency organization. The company sur- 
vived after a long fight, and has since 
been successful, but it should not have 
been forced to defend itself against an 
attack from outsiders. 

If there should develop a situation in 
which, for sound reasons, a merger be- 
tween two or more companies is shown 
to be desirable and for the welfare of 
all parties concerned—exclusive of out- 
side speculators—THE SPECTATOR may 
consider that such a plan warrants ap- 
proval. Or, if there comes a time in the 
history of a going company, when it 
needs the assistance of funds from out- 
side sources, in order to preserve itself 
from failure and its policyholders from 
loss, it might be that an influx of new 
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money from parties previously not iden- 
tified with the company would appear 
necessary and desirable for the salvation 
of the company. But, on general princi- 
ples, THE SPECTATOR is opposed to specu- 
lation in life insurance companies and 
their stocks with a view to consolidating 
or liquidating such companies for the 
profit to be derived by speculators and to 
the disadvantage to policyholders. THE 
SPECTATOR has received numerous letters 
from companies and agents approving of 
its recent editorials on the subject of 
mergers and in another column of this 
issue there appears a letter from a presi- 
dent of a life insurance company thank- 
ing us for recent cooperation and pictur- 
ing a former experience of his company 
when “it was made the victim of the pro- 
gram of certain interests.” Forunately the 
raiding of this company for speculative 
purposes failed and it is now operating 
successfully on safe lines. 





Acacia Mutual Life’s Year of Progress 


Great gains were made in important items 
last year by the Acacia Mutua Life Associa- 
tion, of Washington, D. C., which has been 
steadily progressing from year to year under 
the presidency of William Montgomery. Its 
new insurance paid for last year aggregated 
$37,380,600, and a net gain in insurance in 
force of $21,520,336 resulted from the year’s 
operations, bringing the insurance outstanding 
up to the sum of $196,145,636. The assets in- 
creased over $3,330,000, and on December 31, 
last, amounted to $15,605,914. The Acacia 
Mutual is an old line company, whose writ- 
ings are limited to master masons and whose 
for the sole be 





iefit of 
and not 


increased 


business is conducted 
its members and their beneficiaries, 
for profit. The legal reserve was 
last year by $2,977,381 and now amounts to 
$13,701,772, this being much the largest item 
among liabilities. The surplus also increased 
nearly $60,000, and now amounts to $1,306,260 

During the past twelve years, the growth of 
the Acacia Mutual Life Association has been 
especially noteworthy. On January 1, 1914, it 
only possessed assets amounting to $437,290, 
with a surplus of but $10,803, while its insur- 
ance in force only amounted to $7,016,775. 
Since then the assets have increased more than 
$15,250,000, the surplus has increased nearly 
$1,300,0co and the insurance in force has in- 
creased over $180,000,000. It is manifest 
from these figures that the administration of 
this Association has been in most competent 
and progressive hands, and its officers and 
members should feel much gratified with the 
results achieved. The officers of the Acacia 
Mutual, besides President Montgomery, are 
the following: Vice-president, J. Harry Cun- 
ningham; secretary and actuary, J. P. Yort; 
treasurer, Charles E. Baldwin; assistant treas- 


urer, J. Claude Keiper; medical director, John 
RR. Nichols, M.D. 


Home Life Issuing Non-Medical 


The Home Life of New York is offering non- 
medical insurance cover to certain of its pol- 
icyholders. The privilege of securing addi- 
tional insurance without another medical 
examination is open to policyholders between 
ages 15 and 45 who have a policy in force 
with the company which was issued at stand- 
ard rates upon medical examination within two 
years. The offer holds until April 1o. 

Only life and endowment policies will be is- 
sued. The company will insure for an amount 
equal to the insurance taken out by the person 
within the last two years, but not for morg 


than $10,000. The policyholder may apply for | 


$2000 if less than that amount was taken jy 

him in the past two years. The company i 

permitted to require an examination when it 

deems it necessary. 

death benefits are attached to the policies, 

W. T. Grant Takes Out Additional 
Business Insurance 


The Business Men’s Assurance Company | 


has just placed an additional $100,000 of jp. 
surance on the life of W. T. Grant, President, 
making a total of $150,000 carried by the com. 
pany. 


This, together with the present amount of | 
insurance carried by Mr. Grant, makes his line | 


an even quarter of million dollars. 
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His Equal 


Never forget that you are 
a man, and so ts the other 
fellow. Don’t get a belittled 
opinion of yourself nor of the 
beneficence of 
You area fireside- 
defender, a protector of 
mothers and children. 


Be on equal terms with 
every man you meet. 


and take your rightful place 
as a member of a great pro- 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarop D. DuFFIELp, President 
Fiome Office, Newark, New Jersey 


your occupa- 


Carry 
your bearing 
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PRUDENTIAL’S GOLDEN 
YEAR 


Pioneer Industrial Insurance Com- 
pany Writes $2,200,000,000 of 
Life Insurance 


ORDINARY, INDUSTRIAL AND GROUP 
ALL SHOW INCREASES 


Insurance Outstanding Over $9,000,000,- 
000; Assets Over $1,373,000,000— 
Policyholders’ Dividends for 1926 
$48,000,000 

There are many thousands of people in the 
United States whose only knowledge of life 
insurance is gained through the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America of Newark, 
N. J. There are thousands of prominent 
patrons of life insurance today whose first 
experience with life insurance, as a policy- 
holder or otherwise, was gained through this 
same company. Because of the human touch 
of the Prudential agent, inspired by the official 
staff of a company “with the strength of 
Gibraltar”; and because of the liberality of its 
contracts and the prompt settlement of its 
claims, the company has brought itself in 
closest touch with the progressive and strug- 
gling elements of America’s masses and classes. 

In such a capacity it has served the business 
of life insurance in an unequaled manner as 
an apostle of beneficence. Hence, its progress, 
as reflected by its annual statement, is of in- 
terest to everyone who is in any way inter- 
ested in life insurance. 

The fiftieth annual or Golden Jubilee state- 
ment of the Prudential indicates that the year 
1925 was a particularly gratifying one, both to 
the agents and the policyholders of the com- 
pany. For the agents wrote, for the first time, 
over two billion dollars of life insurance, in- 
cluding revivals and _ policy- 
holders received over $46,000,000 in dividends 
on their policies, while the total paid policy- 
holders was almost one hundred and forty-two 
million dollars. Also of common gratification 
to executives, agency staff and policyholders is 
the increased financial stability of the company 
as a result of the year’s business transactions. 
The assets advanced almost $177,000,000, and 
amount to over $1,373,000,000, while the surplus 
to policyholders on December 31 last exceeded 
$30,000,000, an increase of over $12,000,000. 


and increases, 


The statement, as of the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1925, shows that during the year 
past the company had a total premium income 
of $328,927,349. Of this amount $125,843,308 
Was received through the ordinary department, 
and included $22,666,770 of new premiums and 
$103,176,538 of renewal premiums, and $203, 
084,041 was industrial premiums. Total in- 
terest and rents amounted to $63,586,107; other 
meome amounting to $7,437,802 brought the 
total income of the company to $300,051,348. 

The total amount paid to policyholders dur- 


Img 1925 was $141,804,384. Of this amount 


$60,971,700 (including $646,309 paid for addi- 
tional accidental death benefits) was paid in 


$8,614,558 for matured endow- 
ments. $3,102,250 for total and permanent dis- 
ability; $432,509 for annuities; $21,999,874 in 
surrender values, and $46,683,403 as dividends 
to policyholders. Over 247,000 death claims 
were paid; the greatest number ever paid in 
one year by the Prudential. An interesting 
feature of payments to policyholders is the fact 
that about 57 per cent, or $80,832,685, was paid 
to living policyholders, and answers in a most 
forceful manner the old objection to life in- 
surance “you have to die to win.” Taxes paid 
by the company amounted to $7,517,473, or over 
5 per cent of the total amount paid policy- 
holders. Other disbursements, including 
salaries, commissions and other management 
expenses, were $78,174,943, and made the total 
disbursements $227,496,800. 

On December 31, 1925, the company’s ag- 
gregate admitted assets amounted to $1,373,- 
110,038, a gain of about $177,000,000 over the 
corresponding item in 1924. These assets were 
wisely and conservatively invested to yield a 
handsome interest return. The leading assets 
are first mortgage loans on real estate, total- 
ing $622,615,051. A survey of this investment 
is most interesting, and indicates the breadth 
and scope of the Prudential’s investing op- 
erations in behalf of its policyholders. In 1925 
such loans totaled $196,800,000, and more than 
thirty thousand families were housed. The 
total loans are 93,388 in number, and are di- 
vided among forty-six States, the District of 
Columbia and Canada, while their average 
amount is about $6700. The largest number 
of loans in any one State is 7692, and the 
largest aggregate amount in any one State is 
$08,377,520. Thirty-four thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-seven of the loans, amount- 
ing to $203,203,134, are on farm properties in 
thirty-one States, while 58,811 loans, aggregat- 
ing $4109,321,917, are on loans on other prop- 


death claims; 


erties. A survey of this summary cannot but 
impress one with the far-reaching assistance 
that the Prudential is rendering to the country 
at large in aiding its upbuilding by assisting 
particularly the 

Among the most im- 


are and 


the small borrower, house 
builder and the farmer. 
the 
stocks, $590,541,830; government securities of 
the United States and Canada amount to $120,- 


Over $470,000,000 is invested in the 


portant of other assets bonds 


000,000. 
bonds of States, provinces, counties, municipali- 
ties, railroads, public utilities and the key indus- 
tries of the nation. The loans to policyholders 
235,735; cash, $10,832,799; real estate, 
$17,288,587 ; interest and rents due and accrued, 
leferred «and _ uncollected 


$20,605,068: ¢ pre- 


miums, $23,541,103. 
the liabilities of the 


1 
the pol 





gpmpany 
icy reserve, which amounts 


to $1,225) Policy dividends to be paid 


64,751. 
during 1926 amount to over $48,000,000, other 
funds apportioned to policyholders amount to 
while the 


surplus, total $59,119,905. 


$15,679,070, unassigned funds, or 
The company, which is one of the leaders in 
each of the three general classifications of life 


industrial and group— 


7 


insurance—ordinary, 





wrote more business in 1925 than in any pre- 
vious year of its existence. Three hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand five hundred and eighty- 
three new ordinary life policies were issued for 
an amount of $765,413,743; in the industrial 
department 3,406,655 new policies were issued 
amounting to $888,560,313, while there were 
208 group policies issued for $204,245,654, thus 
making the total new issues, exclusive of in- 
surance revived and increased, total $1,858,- 
228,710. 

The total insurance in force in all depart- 
ments was $9,361,148,802, covered by 28,863,225 
policies. This represents an increase of $1,211,- 
441,396. Included in the above insurance out- 
standing are 2,673,706 ordinary life policies, 
amounting to $4,006,509,048 and averaging 
$1498 per policy, and 717 groun policies cover- 
ing $365,992,438 of insurance, for an average 
of $510,450 per group. 

The growth of the Prudential is unparalleled 
in the history of American life insurance, and 
the romance of its organization and growth is 
unsurpassed by the story of any of the gigantic 
business enterprises which have made America 
“the wonder country of the world.” Its origin 
in obscurity had a future predestined to suc- 
cess because of the character and prescience of 
the master mind which guided its transactions 
to a position in the front rank of life insurance 
organizations. The succeeding executives have 
continued the progressive methods and liberal 
policies of the company’s founder with such 
success that the name of Edward D. Duffield is 
enshrined with that of John F. Dryden in the 
hall of fame of life insurance progress. 


NEW YORK LIFE MEN DINE 


Fortieth Annual Banquet Is Largely At- 
tended 


The fortieth annual banquet of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York was held 
at the Hotel Astor Tuesday evening and was 
attended by 800 and guests. 
George A, Kederich, president of the associa- 
tion, presided. Mr. Kederich announced that 
over 200 new members had been added to the 
sales congress 


some members 


association roster during the 
held during the day. 

One the speakers of 
Emory R. Buckner, United States Attorney, 
who talked on some of the practical aspects 
of prohibition He 
scored the dry faction for their attitude of 
Mr. Buckner’s speech 
was so pointed that it received atention on 
front the 
Wednesday morning, thus gaining some excel- 


the evening was 


ot 


enforcement. severely 


“whole hog or none.” 


the pages of metropolitan dailies 
lent publicity for the association. 

Arthur S. Somers, 
Brooklyn National Life 
and a prominent citizen of that borough, talked 
briefly, discussing the past and future of life 
He was preceded by a humorist 


vice-president of ‘the 


Insurance Company, 


insurance. 
who appeared on the program as “Senator” 
Ford. 

A number of prominent life insurance offi- 
cials sat at the speakers’ table as guests of the 
association. 
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, | 
As CAT W B 7 
S UATHEDRALS ERE DUILT || , 
O are built great Life Insurance Companies. Study the great cathedrals of Europe ° 
(visit them if you can) and see how successive centuries are built into them. 
In the Cathedral there was from the beginning a definite plan, a definite limitation. | 
It was always clear to the builders that the glorious structure would be finished some day. Be 
But when? People did not ask. They toiled and sacrificed in order to do their part, to ~ 
add their bit to the mighty whole, knowing that neither they nor their children would see Sm 
the completion of the work. By their labors they fostered religion and the arts and fed ; ext 
their own souls while erecting a vast pile which they knew would instruct and impress ear 
their successors through countless generations. They fed their own souls and rendered a 192 
noble service to others—even to those not of their own faith. - 
So it is with Life Insurance and especially so it is with the New York Life. Unlike the era 
Cathedral builders, our founders in 1845 (eighty-one years ago) had no definite outline of the 
the structure which they then began. = 
They labored to establish a program of mutual human service. They did not begin enj¢ 
to realize the full significance of what they did. Their successors for about three full genera- pen 
tions have labored as they did and we, the living laborers, begin now to realize what it all — 
means. In 1926 the structure, founded in 1845, begins to emerge in outline. Its splendid a 
substance is shown in our coming Home Office building and in our assets and outstanding the 
insurance. than 
But the real structure is only suggested by these facts. de 
Why should not our successors continue through centuries (as the Cathedral builders the 
did) the labors of the men and women who have built so splendidly thus far? When will vole 
the New York Life be finished? Never! Its foundations are as deep as human love: its ed 
spires disappear in unfulfilled dreams of human aspiration: its great arches support an ex- ay 
panding nave which can cover and protect all who come. 000,0 
We are to-day building ourselves into this great Cathedral of Service. - 
Our work will always be as clearly defined and as permanent as is the work of the men that 
who built with stone and to the glory of God, in the twelfth or in an earlier or in any suc- is un 
ceeding century. Their work stands. The guide will point out, as you gaze and wonder, Th 
the work done in different centuries. The agents of Nylic are writing records which shall os 
last as long as human life endures. They are building themselves into this great instru- — 
mentality of social service. What they do will endure. It will endure because it renders ‘eke 
service. volun 
Who then should work with finer enthusiasm than a Nylic agent? Who that is young ae 
and keen and ambitious and has high ideas about service would not be a Nylic agent? iti 
To labor and thereby achieve something that shall not “‘fade like a dream’’; to influence of m 
beneficently the condition of generations unborn; to build an aisle or an arch or a tower in a Of 
structure which shall last co-evally with human strength and human affection, with the _ 
*¢ ° ° : 9 ' . ° incom 
knowledge that if ruin finally comes to human society, his work shall still endure in song and ‘inte 
story! That is the ideal that leads a Nylic agent on and strengthens him as he sees that ideal appar 
becoming a reality. collect 
Write to the nearest of our one hundred and forty-three Branch Offices in the United ont 
States and Canada or direct to the Home Office. If you have the right qualities there’s a an 
place for you. hama, 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Kentu 
; No 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
Policy! 
—: sum ir 
mortal 
8 
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FINE PROGRESS IN 1925 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Forging Ahead at Increasing Pace 


INSURANCE IN FORCE NEARS $300,- 
000,000 MARK 


Ordinary Insurance Exceeds $109,000,000 

—Industrial Policies Number 1,109,064 

—Assets Now Over $46,000,000 

For fifty-five vears the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, of Richmond, has been doing 
business late years has grown at an 
ever incr rate. At the end of 1924 the 
company presented a statement which marked 
extensive advances over the business a year 
earlier, but its statement as of December 31, 
1925, Shows even greater progress made during 
the past year. The company is the largest life 
insurance institution in the South, and is gen- 
erally recognized as one of the leaders among 
the industrial companies, it now having over 
1,177,000 policies in force, of 1,109,064 
are in its industrial department. The company 
enjoys a wide reputation because of its de- 
pendability and its equitable and progressive 
business methods. 


and in 
-asing 


which 


Last year the company’s business increased 
very largely over that of the preceding year 
the gain in premium income having been ina 
than $826,000, of which increase $615,000 was 
in the industrial department. tot: 
increased over $1,000,000: 


The total income 
the assets grew to 
the extent of over $5,000,000: the policy re- 
serve was augmented by more than $3,750,000; 
the unassigned funds increased more than 
Mee a 
$765,000 after the payment of dividends, and 
the insurance in force increased 1 by over $10,- 
’ 

000,000, nearly $13,000,000 of this representing 
industrial insurance. 

It is apparent from these notable increases 
that the Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
is under careful and progressive guidance. 


The company now possesses resources agere- 
gating $46,562,667, and after increasing its 
policy reserve to $3 37,470,952 and making due 
provision for outstanding claims and obliga- 
tions of every character, including additional 
voluntary reserves of more than $1. 200,000, the 
company exhibits a surplus to policyholders of 
$6,622,575 including $3,000,000 capital. This 
represents an increase in policyholders’ surplus 
ot more than $1,250,000. 

Of the company’s total income of over $12, 
750,000, $10,122,816 was eg from premium 
income and of this latter sum. $7,189,175 repre- 
sented premiums on industrial policies. It is 
apparent that the involved in the 
collection of this huge amount in small weekly: 
Payments is extensive and requires careful and 
systematic handling. The company’s business 
's now derived from 13 States, namely, Ala- 
hama, District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Ohio, South 
ginia and W Virginia. 
policyholders 
sum included 


machinery 


Michigan, 
Carolina, Vir- 
The payments to 
aggregated $3,378,317, and_ this 
over $100,000 in dividends. The 


est 


mortality was so favorable that the actual was 





about $1,204,000 less than that expected, while 
the gain from interest beyond that required to 
maintain the reserve $1,156,385. Careful 
selection of risks and a wise investment policy 
gains. 

resources of the com- 
valued at $2,203,608; 
amount of $37,890,421 : 
cash, 


was 


are indicated by these 
among the 
real estate 
mortgage loans to the 
bonds and stocks valued at $1,688,412 
$823,173: policy loans and premium lien notes, 
$2,673,789; interest accrued, $729,716; uncol- 
lected premiums, $439,358 and premium exten- 


Included 
pany are 


sion notes, $114,I9QI. 

The company’s new business last year was 
about $72,000,000, including revivals and in- 
creases, of which nearly $54,000,0co was in 


the industrial department, the number of policy- 
holders in that department having increased by 


41,coo. This represents an increase in new 
business of practically $10,000,c00 over that of 
1924. 


By special act of the Virginia Legislature, 
the Life Insurance Company of Virginia was 
incorporated March 21, 1871, and it started its 
career with $200,000 capital, which has been 
increased from time to time to $3,000,000. The 
company has shown steady growth, which, how- 
ever, has become more rapid in recent years. 
Its progress during the last two decades is well 
indicated by the following tabulation showing 
important items by five-year periods: 


Number of 


Gross Policies Outstanding 

Income Assets in Force Insurance 

for at End at End at End 

Year the Year of Year f Year of Year 
1905.. $1,966.160 $2,391,478 404,408 $49,021,276 
1910.. 3,057,728 6,338,574 542,293 72,440,374 
1915.. 4,338,341 12,618,546 676,374 104,822,701 
1920.. 8.103,740 24,143,511 939,050 207,301,719 
1925.. 12,768,392 46,562,667 1,177,032 292,834,191 


The Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
and ordinary in- 
approved 
gross 


writes industrial, intermediate 


surance in numerous modern and 


forms and contracts, accepting large 
amounts in its ordinary department but usually 
not retaining a net line than $25,000. 
are non-participating and are writ- 
the contracts be- 
but definite, and benefits 
accidental death and for total per- 
Among its most popular con- 


and 


greater 
Its policies 
at low 
broad 


ten cuaranteed rates, 


ing including 
for and 
manent disability. 
tracts are its monthly income policies, 
also offers attractive annuities. 

From 1886 to 1oor this strong and successful 
company was under the executive management 


A. Walker, 


who 


of President G. was suc- 
ceeded in 1901 by his brother, John G. Walker, 
who has since continued in that important 
office. Mr. Walker is active in the company’s 


affairs and to his capable administration can 
properly ascribed much of the credit for 
the company’s continuous and growing success. 
He has gained and held the esteem of his asso- 
ciates and the company’s large field force. 
The official staff of this conservatively 
progressively conducted Presi- 
John G. Walker: vice-presidents, W. L. 
A. S. Hurt, L. R. Walker, EE 
Davenport, Jr., J. T. Lawrence, 
secretary, P. St. 
Reginald Gilham; 
A. Taylor. 


9 


he 


and 
company are: 
dent, 
T. Rogerson, 
Walker, J. S. 
A. C. McKenney’; 
Cooke; treasurer, 
actuary, Charles 


George 
assistant 
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THREE BOOKS FOR AGENTS 

Valuable Publications for Life Solicitors 
Soon to Be Issued 

for life 


works insur- 


for general agents, 


Three notably useful 


ance solicitors, as well as 
are now in preparation and will soon be issued 
by The Spectator Company. 
Tue Hanpy GUIDE 

One of these is the Handy Guide to Pre- 
mium Rates, Applications and Policies, which 
is the most comprehensive work of its kind, 
covering the rates and policies of over one hun- 
dred, and eighty-five companies, and giving a 
ereat amount of practical information, 
ing one or more policies for each company; 
applications; disability and 
premium rates, both 
partcipating and annuity 
rates: surrender values: monetary and mor: 
tality tables, ete. This book, although it con- 
tains over sixteen hundred pages, may be car- 
ried in the pocket, and so is constantly avail- 
able for reference. It is the 
companies being arranged in alphabetical order, 


and is very convenient for making compari- 


show- 
agreements in 
clauses : 

non-participating ; 


double idemnity 


self-indexing, 


sons. 

Some of the data given are summarized as 
Officers’ names; policy contracts; re- 
premium rates: surrender 
paid-up insurance values ; 
ete. 


follows: 
serve basis; 
loan values; 
maximum amounts 
disability and double indemnity provisions; 
dustrial policies, rates. etc.: annuity rates; 
and reserve tables: mortality and 
State insurance officials, ete. 
reserve 


cash 
values ; 
written: application, 
in- 
net 
premium 
monetary tables: 
and 

Experience 


It also presents net premiums 
values based on the American 
Tables at 3, 3% and. 4 per cent as well as' the 
combined experience 4 per cent table, where all 
the leading policies, premiums and reserves are 
given as well, based on first year preliminary 
term tables: on the modified prelminary term 
(ordinary life basis); preliminary 
New Jersey Standard: 
nary term, Illinois Standard, 
ultimate tables. 

The book is clearly printed on bible paper, 
is excellently bound in flexible cover, so as to 
lie flat when opened, and sells at $4 per copy, 


modified 
modified prelimi- 
select and 


term, 
and 


or $4.35 if thumb-indexed. 
Tue Lire AGENTS’ BriEF 
The 1026 edition of that serviceable annual 


publication, The Vest Pocket Life Agents’ 
Brief, will shortly be issued by The Spectator 
This is printed on very thin paper 
although 


Company. 
and actually fits into the vest pocket, 
serviceable 
It gives 


vast amount of in- 
formation in relatively little 


participating and non-participating rates at each 


it contains a 
space. 


and forty-five com- 
lly 


irranged 


age for over one hundred 


the most genera used forms of 


panies, tor 


policies, the rates heing hy ages. 
New this year and of great 
devoted to the rates of the 
ing policies issued by the 
Policy provisions are treated in a similar man- 
ner under each sub-division. Actual 


of insurance protection is given also in special 


value is a section 


special and lead- 


several companies. 


net cost 
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Acacia Mutual Life Association 


AN INSTITUTION—NOT A COMMERCIAL COMPANY 





Summary of Annual Report as of December 31, 1925 


‘ PORE ARS *@ LIABILITIES: 
ASSETS: Policyholders’ dividends not yet 
First mortgage loans on improved real estate $9,190,163.22 We ini re bees sears tee . $322,988.98 
Reserve for taxes accrued....... 119,000.00 
INE SC cine cidssnccdeuckine Weweanes 712,857.86 Premiums and interest paid in 
ee Rian sais kn mianganendsiies 915,980.00 m advance...................... 147,378.20 
Miscellaneous................. 98,535.66 
Cash in banks and in office................ 549,182.11 ieee Seeo’. $687,902.84 
Loans on Association’s policies............ 2,157,439.82 BALANCE TOJPROTECT POLICY CONTRACTS: 
Net premiums in process of collection. . 1,874,804.65 Legal reserve requirement— 
American Experience Table 
oe es a ee ene 295,516.27 of Mortality and 314% interest 
<r eee eas oniall polici@s:..............56 $13,701,771.94 
ee ee .$15,695,943.93 No tes seein 1,306,269.15 


———————$15,008,041.09 





Another Year of Great Progress 


Gir RtKRtAERIIC IBN EON 5 coo soc caes os As Sk ee ke ROARS Re. OE $37,380,600.00 
(COUP APT OW Ter tbe) ce a LC (0) 2S - i a a ee ar ne aaa er tie i 21,520,336.00 
Insurance in force December 31, 1925................0..0 00 ccc eee eee 196,145,636.00 
Dividends paid or credited to members.....................00 0000 eees 770,010.66 
PRN sce oye eae IE aoe ct eta hole sie Dechath tates oka eat 15,695,943.93 
RROTETOMUEE RUS BO EG 5 oy co cass econ se NOS swe er hand Ais ead ne ely Sno oe wR ne 3,330,128.61 
Se cle ney aa ee ae en PaP ner? SoA gr tr teay Rae peer IRE Saree en EEE ee 2,977,380.59 





A Mutual Old Line Company—Limited to Master Masons—Conducted for 
the Sole Benefit of Its Members and Their Beneficiaries and Not for Profit. 


PROGRESS DURING THE PAST TWELVE YEARS 





YEAR ASSETS SURPLUS INSURANCE 
IN FORCE END OF YEAR 
1913 $437,290 $10,803 $7,016,775 
1918 1,721,058 55,696 24,044,612 
1919 2,220,990 70,013 37,657,924 
1920 3,084,141 80,986 71,097,545 


1921 4,613,495 316,961 101,222,295 
1922 6,828,345 748,407 122,685,100 


1923 9,417,807 971,438 152,190,700 
1924 12,365,815 1,248,501 174,625,300 


1925 15,695,944 1,306,269 196,145,636 
WATCH US GROW 


Acacia Agents place more insurance per capitathan agents of any other Company. Our Ideal Monthly Income Agency Contract 
appeals to high class salesmen who have chosen life insurance as a permanent profession. Continuous renewals assure a pension in 
old age. 

We have openings for agents who will not permit a man to lapse a policy in any cld-line company to take one in ACACIA, regardless 
of its superior advantages. Learn what real Home Office cooperation means, write to 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
Homer Building Washington, D. C. 
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tables taking into account the surrender values 
at the end of ten- and fifteen-year periods, and 
covering whole life, twenty-payment life and 
twenty-year endowment policies at ages 25, 35, 
Annual dividends are shown for 
ten years. Industrial insurance tables contain 
the amounts purchased by weekly payments of 
five, ten and twenty-five cents on the whole 
life, twenty-payment and twenty-year endow- 
ment plans. The financial strength of the com- 
panies, cash surrender values, annual and de- 
ferred dividends and other features are in- 
cluded in this exceptionally useful pocket pub- 
lication, which sells at $2 per copy. 


43 and 55. 


Tue LIFE INSURANCE PoLicyHoLpERS’ POCKET 
INDEX 

A third useful publication for life agents, 
and one which, with the Handy Guide and the 
Life Agents’ Brief, constitutes an excellent 
reference equipment for the solicitor, is The 
Life Insurance Policyholders’ Pocket Index, 
soon to be issued by The Spectator Company. 
This book contains statistics for five years of 
the legal reserve life insurance companies of 
the United States, and also includes a depart- 
ment covering numerous Canadian companies. 
It shows numerous items of income, disburse- 
ments, insurance account and financial condi- 
tion, the figures for each company conveying 
an excellent idea of the standing and transac- 
tions thereof. An interesting and serviceable 
table presents the detailed statements of the 
life insurance companies having over $100,000,- 
000 of insurance in force. Industrial and group 
insurances are treated separately, and special 
tables are presented relating to disability and 
double indemnity business. The Life Insur- 
ance Policyholders’ Pocket Index is a very 
convenient and meaty publication, and sells at 
75 cents per copy in manila binding, and at 
$1.25 in flexible pocket book. 

These three publications should be a part 
of the outfit of every up-to-date life insurance 
general agent or solicitor. They contain a 
vast amount of information which is likely 
to he needed at any moment. 





How One Life Company Withstood Attack 

A letter has been received by THE SPECTATOR 
from the president of a certain life insurance 
company in which he describes how his com- 
pany withstood an attack upon it. Tt reads 
as follows: 


Possibly you might be willing to comment 
editorially on the plan our company is follow- 
ing, to prevent our being included in the list 
of companies which are being made the vic- 
tims of the program of certain interests, who, 
as you are aware, are seeking “the commer- 
cializing of the life insurance business among 
the young companies.” . 

About five years ago our company was made 
the subject of a thoroughly organized and 
vicious raid by certain interests from another 
State, whose purpose was to obtain control 
and then liquidate the comnany for their own 
Personal gain. The experience was a very 
demoralizing and exnensive one for us, and it 
had a most damaging influence on both our 
Policvholders and our agency organization. 


After more than a vear’s persistent effort, the 


HENRY S. ROBINSON DEAD 





Connecticut Mutual Head Passes 
While On Vacation 


ILL FOR SOME TIME 





Never Fully Recovered from Pneumonia 
Attack—Was Wintering at Nassau 

Henry S. Robinson, president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, died suddenly at Nassau, Bahama 
Islands, on Wednesday, March 3. Word of his 
death was received in this office a few hours 
after THE Spectator for March 4 had gone 
on the press. 

Mr. Robinson was stricken with pneumonia 
about a year ago and never fully recovered, 
although his death was unexpected. He had 
been wintering in the Bahamas with his wife 
and two sons. A cable dispatch was received 
in Hartford early Wednesday morning by his 
two brothers Lewis F. and John T. Robinson, 
indicating his serious condition. A later dis- 
patch told of his death. 

The body will be returned to Hartford, 
where funeral services will be held, probably 
on Saturday, March 13. 

Mr. Robinson was born on Apri! 16, 1868, 
at Hartford, of a family long prominent in 
the civil and social life of the city. He grad- 
uated from Yale University, class of 1899, hav- 
ing been a member of the ‘varsity football 
squad and the Psi Upsilon fraternfty. 

Following his graduation he entered the law 
firm of his father and brother (Robinson & 
Robinson) and was admitted to the bar in 1891. 
He soon became interested in banking and in 
1895 took charge of the trust department of 
the Connecticut Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany. In 1905 he joined the Connecticut 
Mutual as vice-president. His father and 
prandfather had been prominently connected 
with the company before him. 


In 1918 Mr. Robinson was elected president 
of the company. Under his leadership the 
company enjoyed the most successful period 
of its existence, forging rapidly ahead. He 
arranged for the sale of the company’s head 
office in the downtown section of Hartford 
and expected to be the first president to occupy 
the new home offices which are rapidly near- 
ing completion in the suburban districts. 


raiders were compelled to face the failure of 
their attempt, and the small holding of stock 
which they had acquired was purchased from 
them by the management of the company. 

In order to meet this condition and make 
a successful raid impossible in the future, our 
company was able to form a trusteeship under 
which a majority of its capital stock was 
trustee with a small group of the directors 
acting as trustees, who were definitely commit- 
ted to the permanent establishment and_per- 
petuation of the company. 

This trusteeship expired March 1, 1926, but 
has been succeeded by a new trusteeship, with- 
in the board of directors, by members of the 
board depositing with trustees selected by them 
a sufficient amount of their holdings of stock 
to guarantee the continuance of the control 


rE 


COLONIAL LIFE’S GROWTH 
Last Seven Years a Period of Remarkable 
Progress 

The twenty-eighth annual statement, cover- 
ing 1925, of the Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Jersey City, shows some ex- 
ceedingly interesting features. While this 
company has never made any sensational drives 
for business, its growth in every department 
has been steady and substantial during the ad- 
ministration of Hon. Ernest J. Heppenheimer, 
who has been president of the company for 
the past twenty years. Comparison of the 
figures shows the achievements of the company 
during the past seven years to have been 
particularly noteworthy. Its assets, for in- 
stance, have grown to over ten million dol- 
lars, from less than four million seven years 
ago. Its annual income has more than doubled 
in the same period, from $1,915,000 in 1918 to 
$4,005,000 in 1925. The insurance in force 
has nearly doubled in seven years, from $44,- 
187,000 to $83,240,000. Only r12 life insurance 
companies in the United States have in force 
a greater number of life insurance policies than 
the Colonial Life. 

The company showed a gain in net surplus 
of $72,328 during 1025, closing the year with 
$713,193. Last year was also the greatest 
year in the company’s history in volume of in- 
surance written—over $27,326,000. In pay- 
ments to policyholders the company also estab- 
lished a record, the total payments being $1,- 
164,700, which brings the total payments since 
organization to $11,060.905. 

It is interesting to note that over 78 per cent 
of the assets of the Colonial are invested in 
first lien mortgages on real estate. 

The Colonial Life writes industrial, inter- 
mediate and ordinary life insurance under 
broad and particularly liberal forms, and oper- 
ates intensively in three States, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Conservatively 
managed, yet with a strong, progressive spirit, 
the Colonial Life has become one of the most 
useful and important companies in the country. 


Commissioners’ Convention Election 

The election of a president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners to 
succeed W. R. C. Kendrick of Iowa, resigned, 
is being carried on by a mail ballot, the re- 
sults of which will be announced March 15. 
The name of a prominent Middle West super- 
intendent is being mentioned in connection with 
the post. 





under the present management. Under this 
plan the company is immune for another period 
of vears from successful attacks by these raid- 
ers of life insurance companies, the market 
price of its stock is stabilized, and the officers 
can give their time and atention to the devel- 
opment of the business of the company, with- 
out fear of successful interference by out- 
siders. 

It seems to me that the trusteeing of a suffi- 
cient amount of the stock of a company is one 
of the best ways through which to success- 
fully combat this commercializing evil, since 
such a trusteeship, if property organized, pre- 
cludes the possibility of a successful raid. 
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INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY TERRITORY 









Pe wNSYLVAWIA 








west 
VIRGINIA 

















Clean 


In all the Realm of Preparedness 


Next to 


4“ THE ROCK OF AGES” 


Comes the Bulwark of Life Insurance 


The Inter-Southern Life affords those who are looking about for their 
life work a three-fold profit for everything they do. 


A Profit in Money. 
A Profit in Service. 
A Profit in Gratitude. 


If you have vision, 
If you believe in yourself, 
If you believe in earnest. effort 


then in this territory of ten states, somewhere there is a place and a 
plan for you with this Company. 


Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Is A Good Company 


- Strong - Progressive 

















MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


Springfield, Illinois 





OPERATES UNDER REGISTERED POL- 
ICY AND RESERVE DEPOSIT LAW OF 
ILLINOIS 





Furnishing of PROSPECT LISTS is only 
one of our features of cooperation with 


our Agents 


DESIRABLE TERRITORY AVAILABLE 
FOR GENERAL AGENCIES IN ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, IOWA and MISSOURI 



































What the 63rd Annual 
Statement Shows 


Assets of $368,818,073. 

Policyholder’s reserve (Massachusetts 
standard) of $316,383,808. 

Other liabilities $21,922,459, including 
policyholders’ dividends of $11,250,000 
payable in 1926. 


Surplus Assets $30,511,805; 9.6 per 
cent. of the general policy reserve. 


The John Hancock Mutual writes all 
forms of Life, Endowment and Term policies 
for Business and Personal Protection, Joint 
Life contracts, Total Disability and Double 
Indemnity, all the new forms of Group, 
Wholesale and Payroll Deduction, as well as 
Annuity contracts in various forms. 

Our organization is prepared to arrange 
life insurance protection to meet any need 
and specializes in the requirements of par- 
ticular conditions and inheritance taxes. 


WEPIELEL 
Sa 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTOm, MASSACHUSETTS 








A Strong 
Company 
Over Sixty 
Years in Busi- 
ness. Liberal 
as to Con-, 
tract, Safe 
and Secure in 
every Way. 
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JERSEY TEACHERS’ PENSION FUND 
State Association Appeals for Hearing— 

Surplus Reports Declared Misleading 

The State Teachers Association of New 
Jersey has appealed to the legislature of the 
State for a hearing on the action of the ap- 
propriations committee in cutting the appor- 
tionment of the teachers’ pension and annuity 
fund, The original law contemplated annual 
contributions by the State to establish an ade- 
quate reserve but successive legislatures have 
refused to follow the plan. This year the 
claim has been made that the fund has a huge 
surplus, making «appropriations unnecessary. 
In an examination for the State, Fackler & 
Breiby, consulting actuaries, found that of the 
funds on hand only about one and a half mil- 
lion dollars have been contributed by the State 
to meet future liabilities of over forty-four 
millions. It is feared that when the present 
small surplus is exhausted, the State obliga- 
tions will accrue so rapidly that it will be un- 
able to meet them from the current budget. 
The report of the actuaries says in part: 


The most important factors affecting the re- 
tirement system recently have been legislation 
in connection with payments by the State and 
the attitude of some of the State officials and 
other prominent persons as to the need of 
carrying out the provisions of the original 
lav applying to the payments to be made by 
the State. 





WANTED 


Manager for conservation depart- 
ment of a fast-growing large South- 
ern Life Insurance Company oper- 
ating from coast to coast. Good 
opportunity for a young man with 
experience. 


Address Box 200 


care THE SPECTATOR. 








Seventy-Five YearsAgo 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company was organized by a group 
of men with unusual foresight. They 
conceived an organization that would 
create a personality of strength and 
friendliness, and conduct its affairs so as 
to win and hold the confidence of policy- 
holders 


During all these years this institution 
has faithfully maintained the spirit of 
Service inaugurated at its birth. To-day 
it ranks with the best companies in the 
country and is known throughout the 
land as 

The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of 
Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 





STANDARD LIFE EXAMINATION 
Pennsylvania Department Finds Company 
in Healthy Condition 

The Standard Life Insurance Company of 
America, home office, Pittsburgh, Pa., has just 
received the Pennsylvania 
Commissioner a copy of the report of the De- 
dartment’s recent examination of the com- 
pany, as of December 31st, 1925. This report 
discloses the fact that the company is in a 
very healthy condition and that the department 
found nothing in connection with its methods 
of doing business or with its investments which 
called for any word of adverse criticism. 

The year 1925 was the Standard’s best year 
to date, and the year 1926 promises to establish 
a new record for the-company. More than 
twice as much business was paid for in Jan- 
uary and February of this year as in the first 
two months of any preceding year, and the 
agency organization promises to maintain this 
good record throughout the entire year. 

Among the general agents of the Standard 
recently appointed are the following: Baxter 
Reynolds, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter C. Gum- 
mere, Columbus, Ohio. N. L. Sherman, De- 
troit, Mich.; L. J. Driggs, Johnstown, Pa. 

At the annual meeting just held, the fol- 
lowing officers of the company were re- 
elected: John C. Hill, president; J. D. Van 
Scoten, vice-president and director of agencies; 
Elgin A. Hill, secretary and treasurer; A. T. 
Lehman, actuary; Walter F. Donaldson, medi- 
cal director. 

To fully protect the company from the ef- 
forts of those who are seeking the commer- 
cializing of the life insurance business among 
young companies, the directors of the Standard 
have formed a trusteeship, within their own 
number, by stock, to guarantee control with 
the present management for an extended period 
of years. The Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany has by this means made itself immune 
from successful attacks on its control. 


from Insurance 





Scranton Life Has Presidents’ Month 
The Scranton Life Insurance Company, 
Scranton, Pa., has set aside the month of 
March for a special drive in honor of Presi- 
dent James S. McAnulty. A production of two 


millions is aimed at. 





BANG! 


New Territory— 
New Opportunities 


Have just opened Pennsylvania 
and California and have a number 
of very desirable openings for 
good men. Special Agents and 
District Managers can make fine 
connections. Also some good posi- 
tions open in Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kansas and Missouri, 


Address communications direct 
to Home Office, South Bend, Ind. 


Income Guaranty Company 


(STOCK COMPANY) 











POINTS TO SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
A. S. Caldwell Cites Life Insurance as 
Important Factor 

In a recent after-dinner speech at the home 
office convention of the Life and Casualty 
Company of Tennessee, Nashville, A. S. Cald- 
well, Insurance Commissioner of Tennessee, 
pointed to life insurance as one of the greatest 
contributing factors in Southern progress. 

To my mind one of the greatest advantages 
to be derived to the South in the next decade 
is the development of its great resources, and 
these companies with their growing assets and 
increasing incomes will, to my mind, do more 
to solve this than any other one factor, They 
will naturally want an outlet for the safe in- 
vestments of their funds, and these can be in- 
vested for a long period of years, provided 
the security is ample—which wlll help to a 
ereat degree in making the South, as it is 
now fast becoming, the greatest field of de- 
velopment of any section of the United States. 

He gave figures indicating that Southern 
life have increased their assets 
nearly a quarter billion in the last fifteen 


companies 


years. 


—The Manhattan Life Insurance Company has put 
out its house organ in a new dress which is very 
attractive. 





unlimited production. 


rights. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 
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QNTINORE Seew vor AEco ||! “OUT OF THE ORDINARY” | | 


HOME OFFICE, 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 








Annual Statement, January 1, 1926 Writing Surety Bonds for Your : « 
Clients, Poor or Rich, is Our Busi- boa 
ASSETS ness. In Considering Moral Haz- pan 
nota i Ee. ee ard, Together With the Merits of = 
Bonds and Stocks................. 2,339,290. 20 : : ri 
Collateral Loans.................. 22,250.00 Any Case—and - Accepting 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage...... 212,500.00 Other Than Quickly-Convertible a 
Cash on Deposit and in Office...... 287,837 .52 Collateral—This Company Offers 
Interest Accrued.................. 6,005.59 : : | 
Premiums in Course of Collection... 228,605.32 a New and Exceedingly Liberal Me 
| Underwriting Policy 
a $3,154,126 .97 iy 
LIABILITIES ” 
A re $1,000,000. 00 pe 
peemenes Reserve... 2.6... sdceess 961,287.11 THE EQUITABLE SURETY be 
Reserve for Losses................ 51,763.00 
Reserve for Taxes and all other COM PANY - 
DE iewchw uns sxaneenses 29,000.00 Ey 
Met Gunga... 5. esc nes 1,112,076 . 86 HAROLD R. CRONIN, President m8 
oe $3,154,126.97 See eee: eee eee eee ee 
130 William St. New York City tiot 


Surplus to Policy Holders $2,112,076.86 ve 











Writing Casualty Insurance : 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds ee 
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VIRGINIA LEGISLATION 
Agency Qualification Bill Loses 

Ricumonp, VA., March 6,—State insurance 
bids fair to become an actuality in Virginia. 
The Senate committee of the Virginia Senate 
on insurance and banking has favorably reported 
4 bill drafted as a compromise between a State 
fund bill, offered earlier in the session, and the 
Ferguson bill relating to insurance on State 
owned property. The substitute bill establishes 
a fund of $200,000 by appropriation of $100,0co0 
annually during the next two years. The fund 
is to be brought up to $1,000,000 by premiums 
assessed against State owned property, and is 
to remain at this point until drawn upon to 
pay claims, in which event assessments are to 
be resumed. 

The management of the fund will devolve 
upon the Commissioner of Insurance. The 
commissioner, together with the auditor of pub- 
lic accounts and the treasurer, will constitute 
a board having charge of the investment of 
the fund. 

All hopes for securing enactment of an 
agency qualification law went glimmering when 
the Senate defeated the Barksdalt bill by a 
decisive vote. The vote came after Senator 
Barron, of Norfolk, who had ardently supported 
the bill in committee, turned against it on the 
floor of the Senate. Another strong opponent 
was Senator Beaty, of Wise County, who has 
consistently fought the bill since its introduc- 
tion. Mr. Beaty declared that the measure 
was inspired by the Southeastern Underwriters 
Association, and that its enactment would only 
serve to tighten the grip the S. E. U. A. 
already has on the fire insurance business in 
Virginia. 

The S. E. U. A.. of course, had nothing to 
do with the bill. It was sponsored by the Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents, and 
had the approval of Hon. Joseph Button, com- 
missioner of insurance. Its chief purpose was 
to eliminate resident brokers, who, according 
to the Virginia agents, are commission grab- 
bers, obtaining commission on their own risks, 
and rendering no service to the public, and to 
classify more rigidly insurance solicitors. 


Insurance Company After French 
Spoliation Claim 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Payment of so-called 
French spoliation claims, including more than 
$450,000 claimed by the Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania, is now before the 
Senate claims committee, which last week held 
hearings on the measure. The claims have been 
passed by the United States Court of Claims; 
they arise out of French spoliation of Ameri- 
can property prior to July 31, 18or. 

J. Henry Scott, vice-president of the Insur- 
ance Company of the State of Pennsylvania, 
accompanied by Senator Pepper, of Pennsyl- 
vania, appeared before the committee in sup- 
port of the measure. Mr. Scott declared that 


his is one of the few companies surviving from 
before 1800. The company did not have war- 
time insurance rates on the losses they suffered 


GETS PLEASANT SURPRISE 


Harold Warner Feted by L.& L.& G. 
Head Office as He Departs 





PRAISED BY HUGH LEWIS 





New United States Manager Presented 
With Handsomely Inscribed Silver 
Tea and Coffee Service 


Upon the eve of his departure for New York 
to take up his new duties as United States 
manager and joint attorney of the 
Liverpool and LI«ndon and Globe, Harold 
Warner was presented with a handsome silver 
tea and coffee service and silver tray suitably 
inscribed, by the general manager, executives 
and staffs of the head offices of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe, Central and Thames 
and Mersey insurance companies. 

The chair was occupied by Man- 
ager Hugh Lewis and Mrs. Lewis was also 


general 


General 


present. 

The general manager referred to the valu- 
able services which Mr. Warner had rendered 
to the Liverpool and allied companies and snoke 
briefly of the new arrangement in the United 
States which under Mr. Warner’s management 
the activities of the Liverpool, Star and Fed- 
eral Union at New York, Chicago, New Or- 
leans and San Francisco will in future be co- 
ordinated. 

Mr. Lewis was supported by T. H. Harper, 
underwriter, and G. E. Martindale, secretary, 
of the Thames & Mersey: J. Mackinnon, acci- 
dent manager of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe; W. T. May, actuary, J. D. Simp- 
son and W. Hay, assistant secretaries, and, as 
representing the staff, Ivor accident 
department. 

The gift was gracefully handed over by 
Miss M. E. Wright, lady superintendent, 
whose term of service with the company has 


Tones, 


been practically concurrent with that of Mr. 
Warner. 

Mr. Warner suitably acknowledged the gift, 
speaking with the close 
and cherished relationship which he has en- 
joyed all through his business career with the 
general manager, both in the Liverpool and 
London and Globe and the Central, where he 
commenced his insurance career as a junior 
clerk, and also of a consistently pleasant and 
profitable contact with colleagues in the com- 
pany’s service who were now holding impor- 
tant positions both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Warner also referred, with pleasurable 
anticipation, to his association of fellowship 
with his new colleagues on the other side 
(many of whom are old friends). 


evident feeling of 








from spoliation, he declared. It was pointed 
out by Senator Pepper that the insurers had 
stepped into the shoes of Americans and had 
taken the losses of the owners. He declared 
that inasmuch as this Government has made a 
treaty with France covering the spoliation it 
thereby assumed the obligation to adjust these 
losses. 
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New Orleans News-Letter 

New Orteans, La., March 6.—Percy Bus- 
bee, field engineer of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, who was a visitor to New 
Orleans this week, was entertained at lunch 
on Monday the Ist instant, his hosts being a 
number of the special fire insurance agents 
operating in this field and the, fire prevention 
committee of the Association of Commerce. 
Acting Mayor O’Keefe and a number of other 
city officials were present. 

Mr. Busbee, of course, was the principal 
speaker. 

He called attention to the fact that more 
than 80 per cent of the fire alarms were turned 
in by telephone, a practice which should be 
discontinued for no matter how efficient the 
service might be that method of turning in 
alarms caused delays which should of course 
be avoided. 

He recommended that more fire alam 
boxes be installed and that watchmen and the 
public generally be instrcted as to their lo- 
cation and how to use them. 

In the recent dock fire, one of the most dis- 
astrous in the history of the city, there had 
been considerable delay in turning in the alarm 
because the watchman on duty at the place 
where the fire started did not know where the 
alarm box was located! 

Mr. Busbee emphasized the fact that the 
most serious fires which had occurred in this 
city had been on the waterfront and there- 
fore the improvement of dock conditions was 
a matter of vital importance. In all future 
construction only the fire resisting type should 
be adopted and sprinkler protection provided. 

He strongly endorsed the recommendations 
made by Chief Evans to the Board of Fire 
Commissioners as to additional fire stations 
and the organization of a fire prevention and 
arson bureau. 

He paid a high compliment to our fire de- 
partment whose reputation for efficient ser- 
vice was nationwide. 

Altogether Mr. Busbee’s address was 
extremely interesting and instructive and will 
no doubt be productive of. excellent results. 

Fire Commissioner Fitzpatrick followed Mr. 
Busbee and discussed conditions on the water- 
front. He declared that the Board of Fire 
Commissioners had a thorough appreciation of 
the situation and might be depended on to do 
the needful to the full extent of the board’s 
joint and individual ability. 

O’Hacerry. 





New Advertising Manager for America 
Fore Group 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the America Fore companies, has 
announced the appointment of Charles E. Free- 
man as manager of advertising and publicity. 
For the last three years Mr. Freeman worked 
in the advertising department as assistant to 
the former manager. Prior to this he was with 
D. F. Keller & Co., printers and designers in 
Chicago. Mr. Freeman is well-known to the 
advertising fraternity, having attended several 
sessions of the Advertsiing Conference. 
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UNION NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Florida 


.  Old-Line Legal Reserve 
Capital, $1,500,000.00. 


Second block of quarter of million stock’sold,to. date. 
Two Million in business ready to go%on books when 
opened, which will be about April first. 

Third block of stock will be offered March 15th. 
Responsible brokers and salesmen get in‘touch. 


UNION NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Florida 
ST. PETERSBURG 


MAX A. H. FITZ, President and Treasurer. 
THOS. P. WHARTON, Vice President and Gen’ Mgr 
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We Invite Your Inquiry— 


We are equipped to give unusual 
co-operation in the following lines: 


AUTOMOBILE & GENERAL LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE & COLLISION 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance Co. 


Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance Co. Building 


37 Montgomery St. Jersey City, N. J. 














JUST PUBLISHED 


RATING IS THE VITAL FACTOR IN FIRE INSURANCE 
AND IS ONE OF CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
IMPORTANCE 


THE MAKING OF THE 
FIRE INSURANCE RATE 


EDWARD R. HARDY 
Asst. Mgr., New York Fire Insurance Exchange 








THIS IS THE FIRST BOOK DEVOTED TO THE SUB. 
JECT OF RATING EXCEPT THOSE WRITTEN 
TO EXPLAIN SOME SPECIAL SYSTEM 











Details of present-day rating methods are fully discussed, 
and consideration is given to the effects on rating of the State, 
nation, agent, broker and many other factors bearing upon 
premium rates. 


THOSE WHO NEED THIS BOOK—AND WHY 


The volume should find a place on the desk of the student, 
the buyer and the seller of insurance, because its aim is to 
explain the ever-present problems of rate-making and the 
methods taken to solve them. 

The book should find a place on the desk of the executive, 
because the problem of rate-making is one that never is at rest. 
Thus a convenient book of reference, which is at the same time 
suggestive, will assist in answering the questions that arise. 

The field man who finds himself more and more compelled to 
know about the making of rates can in this book find, if not the 
answer to his specific question, certainly a suggestion that will 
prove helpful. 

The local agent finds that he is expected to know more about 
the subject of the making of the fire insurance rate than he is 
about a similar phase of any other branch of the business. 

The adjuster needs in most cases to be informed of the inclu- 
siveness of the rate, when considering the liability of the com- 
pany for which he is called upon to settle a loss. 

The real estate man, who so often writes insurance with his 
business, will find this work of assistance, not only in helping 
him with immediate problems, but as suggesting points for 
developing business as well. 

The economist is, in increased measure, coming to appreciate 
the highly important part played by fire insurance. As the 
form of property insurance which was the earliest to become 
established, after marine, and the form which today is universally 
used, it demands a consideration that cannot be freed from the 
manner in which the sums paid are distributed and collected 

The book is commended to all public, educational, and 
legislative libraries dealing with economic subjects. The 
librarian will have no other one book on the shelf that deals 
with the subject in its many phases. 

In this valuable treatise Mr. Hardy has described the history 
of rating in fire insurance from the earliest times to the present, 
and from this excellent and comprehensive work those who are 
engaged in the fire insurance business or who are studying the 
principles and developments of the business may derive all es: 
sential knowledge as to the methods now in use, or formerly 
followed in the rating of risks. 


THE MAKING OF THE FIRE INSURANCE RATE 


is handsomely and durably bound in maroon cloth 
with gold lettering, and contains over 350 pages. 


(In Press) 
Price, $6. per Copy 
Discount on Quantity Orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Insurance Exchange 135 William Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Ftna Life Gets Long Term Lease—Build- 
ing May Be Renamed 


Charles F. Noyes Company has negotiated 
a series of aggregating over 
$11,500,000 involving the well-known “Wood- 
’ which possibly will be re- 


transactions 


bridge Building,’ 
; 3 i bY MY ” 
named the “tna Life Insurance Building, 


at 100 William street. Mr. Noyes has just 
sold the building for the Phelps Stokes Estates 
to out-of-town investors in a cash transaction 
and has financed the purchase by a 534 per 
cent bond issue for fifteen years taken by P. 
W. Chapman & Co., Inc. The “Woodbridge 
Building” was erected from plans of Clinton 
& Russell and Howell & Stokes. The ap- 
praised value of the property is $4,400,000. 
The building has an annual rent roll of over 
$90,000 and is considered by experts as the 
finest location in the insurance district, occupy- 
‘ng as it does the entire blockfront on William 
street from Platt to John and covering a plot 
of 19,000 feet with frontages of 121 feet on 
William street; 163 feet on Platt street and 
148 feet on John street. It thirteen and 
seventeen stories high and the equipment is 
qnustally up-to-date with oil burning boilers, 
nine elevators, etc. The building itself con- 
tains over 3,500,000 cubic feet and over 200,000 
feet of net rentable area. The A*tna Life In- 
surance Company controls about 140,000 feet 
of space in the building through a lease until 
1041. This lease was just negotiated and con- 
solidated by the Noyes Company and the ten- 
ant will pay the new owners nearly $5,000,000 
in rentals during their occupancy. It is the 
most important lease ever negotiated in the in- 


is 


surance center. 





Jupiter General Has Profitable Year 


A glance at the underwriting record of the 
Jupiter General Insurance Company, of Bom- 
bay, India, covering its American operations 
in 1925, shows that its underwriting income 
earned was $872,008, of which sum, after 
allowing for losses and expenses incurred, the 
underwriting gain was $709,876. In addition, 
it gained $150,785 from investments so that the 
total gains for the year of the United States 
During the year the 
company’s remittances to its home office 
amounted, net, to $108,371, so that the addi- 
tion to the surplus of the United States branch 
last year, was $122,200. 

The assets of the United States branch of 
the Jupiter General now amount to $1,511,628. 
Against this sum the chief liability is the un- 
earned of $66s,. 


after making due provision for other fiabili- 


branch were $230,66r. 


>. 


73°. and, 


premium reserve 
ties, there remains a surplus to policpholders 
of $665,420. The principal item among the 
assets is that of bonds owned, which are valued 
" $1,461,360. The company also reported cash 
in banks of $20,124 and other lesser items. 

. The Jupiter General writes fire reinsurance 
in the United States, having started business 
in this country in October, 1924. It is under 
“he management in this country of Fester, 


C. H. REMINGTON RESIGNS 


Vice-President of Aetna Life Group 
Suddenly Quits Office 


WAS ACTIVE HEAD OF AUTOMOBILE 


Vice-Presidents Cammack, Morcom, 
Mooney and Myers Take Up His 
Responsibilities 
The insurance world was surprised to learn 
that Charles H. Remington, for a quarter-cen- 
tury identified with the A*tna Life group at 
active the 
Insurance 


Hartford and for many in 


management the 
Company, of Hartford, had, on Monday last, 


years 


of Automobile 


suddenly resigned and immediately _ re- 
linquished his official duties. 
His resignation followed a discussion with 


President Morgan B. Brainard, and it is re- 
ported that Mr. Remington departed from the 
office before his resignation had been accepted 
the directors, who were then in session. 

Mr. resignation 
President 


by 

Later, 
was accepted, 
that the affairs of the Automobile would be 
administered by Vice-President Ernest FE. 
Cammack, actuary of the A®tna Life, while 
Mr. Remington’s duties as supervisor of the 
casualty lines would be taken over bv Vice- 
Presidents C. B. Morcom, William TL. Mooney 
and R. W. Myers. 

For several months past the affairs of the 
Automobile Insurance Company have been re- 
ceiving special attention, the company’s busi- 
ness having grown to huge proportions, its net 
premiums written in 1925 having amounted to 
$28,477,043 reinsurances, 
considerable 
having been reinsured in the Continental and 
the Fidelitv-Phenix of New York as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1925. The the vear 
1925 with assets of $23,853,217, and a surplus 


after Remington’s 


Brainard announced 


after deduction of 


a volume of outstanding risks 


company closed 
including $4,- 
000,000 capital. Its premium reserve was $11,- 
492,209 at the end of last year. 
The the Etna Life 
proved a plan to increase the capital of that 
company from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 by 
the issue of $5,000,000 of new stock, part $100 
per share, at $200 per share, thus adding $5,- 


directors of have ap- 


000,000 to surplus. They also voted that, as 
the Aftna Life owns approximately 75 per 


cent of the stock of the Automobile Insurance 
Company, the A£tna will amplify the resources 
of that subsidiary in such amount and under 
such terms and conditions as may be approved 
hy the insurance commission of Connecticut. 





Becomes Independent Adjuster 
E. Carlton Turnbull, of Jacksonville, Fia., 
has opened up an office there as an independent 
adjuster. Mr. Turnbull was formerly vice- 
president and treasurer of Tucker & Turnbull. 





Hartung, of New York, who 
also the American affairs of several 
other foreign reinsurance instrtutions and are 
well known as specialists in reinsurance. 


17, 


& 


manage 


Fothergill 


District Insurance Code Opposed 

WasurnctTon, D. C., March 8.—So great a 
difference of opinion as to the provisions of the 
proposed insurance code for the District of 
Columbia was manifested during the hearings 
held by the Senate District committee last week 
that further consideration of the measure was 
postponed for a time, with the suggestion that 
the various factions get together. 

The controversy raged around Section 20, 
the rate making provisions. The remainder of 
the bill, which had been considered by a sub- 
committee, was reported favorably but it had 
been suggested that further consideration be 
given this section. 

Thomas Baldwin, superintendent of insur- 
ance, and a number of other witnesses appear- 
ing before the committee, contended that the 
bill written would not tend increase 
rates. It was pointed out that the District of 
Columbia has lagged far behind the States in 
providing insurance legislation. The average 
rates here, due to the higher proportion of 
dwellings, with a consequent lower commercial 
risk, are the lowest or next to the lowest in 
the country, the committee was told. 


as to 


New York State Pond Organizing 

A petition for charter, with sixty-five sig- 
natures, from a new pond to be known as the 
Empire State Pond, with headquarters at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been received by the Grand 
Nest of the Ancient and Honorable Order of 
the Blue Goose. Charter has been granted and 
arrangements are being made for installation 
ceremonies on April 12. The proposed officers 
of the new pond are: Most Loyal Gander, 
Arthur J. Hughes, special agent, Phoenix As- 
surance Company, Rochester; Supervisor of 
the Flock, John A. Jordan, special agent, Con- 
tinental, Syracuse; Custodian of the Goslings, 
Robert S. Kelton, special agent, New Hamp- 
shire, Albany: Guardian of the Pond, Harold 
H. Porter, special agent, Agricultural Insurance 
Rochester: Keeper of the Golden 
Richard F. Van Vranken, special 
agent, Home, Albany, and Wielder of the 
Goose Quill, Harry W. Miller, special agent, 
Commercial Union, Syracuse. 


Company, 


Goose Egg, 


Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Makes Progress 

Early figures relating to the business in 1925 
of the Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company of 
Cedar Rapida, Ia., indicate a very considerable 
increase in its writings last year, for its un- 
earned premium reserve increased more than 
$300,000, now amounting to $1,255,778. The 
company’s assets also increased to the extent 
of over $230,000 and now amount to $2,550,- 
-86. After providing for premium reserve 
and all other liabilities, the company shows a 
surplus to policyholders of $925,661, which in- 
cludes $500,000 capital. The company writes 
reinsurance of fire and allied lines. President 
R. Lord and his associates merit congratula- 
tion upon the satisfactory results of the year’s 


operations. 
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for INDIANA 


GENERAL AGENTS and 
DISTRICT AGENTS 





APPLY 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 











State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1844 





The Company has recently introduced an exceptionally complete and 


practical 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


for the use of its Agents and those who contemplate entering the life insur- 
ance business. 


D. W. Carter, Secretary B. H. Wright, President 
Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 


—_—__ a TT 


GREAT REPUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Has an opening for AGENCY SUPERVISOR to cover the 
California field. The services of a man of high character and 
experience in this work are desired. Must have successful 
record in securing, training and developing 4 life insurance 
salesmen. bse 

Company is also considering similar appointmentjin; Middle 
West. Address applications to: 


W. H. SAVAGE, Vice President, 
Great Republic Life Bldg., 756 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, California 




















wets 








INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 


Address H. A. LUTHER, 2d Vice-Pres. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 

















WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five-point-nine policies. 

Excellent territory. Iowa, Minne= 

sota, Missouri, Nebraska and South 

Dakota. Liberal contracts for men of 
e good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


Address J. J. SHAMBAUGH, President 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, lowa 














NEW EDITION IN PRESS 


Rewritten, Enlarged and Improved 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 
Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


UNIQUE AND INDISPENSABLE 


This widely known and used book n» in its third edition has 
been recognized as the standard publication of its kind for 
twenty years, and is the only book giving in condensed and 
convenient form just the information required by adjusters of 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH CLAIMS 


Among the new articles in this edition are those upon 


IVY POISONING HERNIA 

CARBON MONOXIDE SEMILUNAR CARTILAGES 
POISONING SLEEPING’ SICKNESS 

WOOD ALCOHOL PROSTATE GLAND 
POISONING HYDROCELE 

SUNBURN ORCHITIS 

GOITRE HEMORRHOIDS 

CANCER OF THE VINCENT’S ANGINA 
STOMACH 


In addition to the new articles, all the valuahje features of this 
excellent work are retained. Other new sectiohs added relate to 


DIVISIONS OF THE BODY and ORGANS OF THE BODY 


New paragraphs have been added to every article under 
Diseases, on 


PROGNOSIS and TOTAL DISABILITY IRRESPECTIVE 
OF HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


About 50 New Illustrations are Added to This Edition, 
and the Glossary of Medical Words and Terms 
contains many New Words and Definitions 


For convenience, The Adjuster’s Manual is divided into three 
sections, as follows: 


SECTION I—ACCIDENTS PROMINENT SIGNS AND 
INFORMATION SYMPTOMS 
PROMINENT SIGNS AND TOTAL DISABILITY AND 

SYMPTOMS HOUSE CONFINEMENT 
TOTAL DISABILITY TOTAL DISABILITY BUT 
PARTIAL DISABILITY NON-HOUSE CONFINEMENT 
PROGNOSIS TOTAL DISABILITY IRRE- 

SPECTIVE OF HOUSE CON- 
ADJUSTMENT FINEMENT 
EFFECTS PARTIAL DISABILITY 

SECTION II—DISEASES PROGNOSIS 
NAMES ADJUSTMENT 
INFORMATION EFFECTS 





SECTION III 


This section takes up the different mineral and vegetable poisons 
that are taken intentionally or by mistake, giving a brief description 
of each drug, and considering the prominent signs and symptoms 
following the swallowing of different poisons, the length of time 
house confinement exists, the duration of total disability and partial 
disability, with advice on adjustment, and effects on the insurability 
of the individual after recovery is complete. 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL is invaluable to those settling Acci- 
dent and Health Claims. 


Price, In Flexible Binding, $6.00. 


Liberal discount on wholesale quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE Publishers 135 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Extracts from Statements of Fire and Reliable Fire, Dayton, Ohio... ... {1925 La po gd REVISED ORGANIZATION PLAN 
7 \ e , em ’ 
Marine Insurance Companies ; i ifteen Plans Second 
Reliance, Philadelphia........... 1925 2,920,746 1,535,845 Committee of Fiftee 
Supplemental to lists published in The Spectator in recent issues). vai 1924 2,674,243 1,551,785 General Meeting Soon 
Henney pen ied to Republic Fire, Pittsburgh........ 1925 1,885,024 510,267 
Name and Location of Co. Dec. Assets icy 1924 2,053,764 505,782 — «oat ¢ stern 
31 holders Retail Lumbermens Mut., Milw..J1925 "191,437 ——155,589 The plan for rire 8 _ th 
ic Fire, Raleigh, N. C...... 1925 500,835 334,915 : 1924 183,087 146,436 += Union territory, which was undertaken by the 
Atlantie Fire, 8 1924 498.978 344.716 Rhode Island, Providence........ f1925 4,392,081 1,371,517 ; ily eal 
Baltimore American, N. Y........ 1925 3,154,127 2,112,077 Richmond. New York \1924 3,941,997 1,159,754 committee of ten about a year ago, has been 
, Pittsburgh, Pa. pee 38,947 403,677 ichmond, New York........... 1925 2,519,355 1,068,138 Ae : si a 
Birmingham Fire & 598.543 -390'586 1924 -2'189'801-—«1'015'303 -Tevised by the conimittee, now! enlarged - fif 
tional, Toledo, O.... }1998 160,659 156,635 : since the eting held a few weeks ago 
Buckeye Nationa \1924 HOTT? «149,31, ‘Rossi Ins. Co. of Amer., Hartford/1925 12,603,277 2,808,793 «tee Since the meeting 8 
Caledonian, Edinburgh.......... (1925 4,600,247 1,201,632 i 1924 10,469,430 2,406,326 ~The revised plan has been sent to all compamies 
’ 11924 4,472,870 1,345,386, Safeguard, N. Y..............4. 1925 1,827,898 980,216; ; ae j o 
\1924 1,668,511 929.683 interested for approval and as soon as a sufh- 
] Fire, Davenport, {1925 348,466 233,295 Safety First Fire, Chicago, Ill. 1925 152,832 142,086 : : ne ee scala 
= auaioeaieneneites > 296,744 276414 Savannah Fire, Savannah, Ga... . (1925 503,764 a92'990 +~—« Clent number have indicated eT a = 
, Baltimore.......... 1925 3,488,226 2,311,951 ; 1924 476,078 302,865 ond general meeting will be called tor turther 
Central Fre aes 11924 2,855,405 1,864,355 Skandia, Stockholm............. 1925 2,415,819 746,532 his. : = 
Columbus Fire, Columbus, Miss. . / 1925 177,609 133,924 (1924 2,385,658 718,666 decision. This will probably occur the latter 
1924 173,590 137,155 e nett oh th 
Commercial Union, London. .... . 1925 15,501,362 5,017,836 | Southern Home, Charleston, S. C./ 1925 568,994 = Part ¢ . ; 
1924 15,661,425 5,377,898 ee \1924 728,350 The revised plan retains the main principles 
Commenwestt F F. & M., Kansas/1925 417,869 377,477 Southwestern Fire, Fort Worth... 1925 150,412 eae : : 
City, Kans. . . (1924 378,882 378,889 Standard Fire, Trenton, N. J 1925 prep of the original draft but many of the details 
j 2 1924 973,452 F rie 
Druggists Mutual, Algona, Ia. ... {1925 152,330 83,045 State, Liverpool..............-- 1925 581.821 have been changed to accord with opinions 
1924 144,085 78,008 \1924 453,283 586,444 = see > manv of “ar ies 
Fidelity Fire, Atlantic City, N. J. /1925 487,439 401,828 Triangle Automobile, Pittsburgh. . | 1925 342,540 274,418 expressed by many we: the Comers The 
\1924 453,906 371,380 \1924 320,994 235,237 committee has worked diligently at its task and 
i , Washington, D. C..... {1925 602,446 415.895 _ ‘ ° ate - ‘ 
Rn Se “\1924 543,640 390,899 Twin City Fire, Minneapolis. .... {1925 1,502,295 753,248 it is expected that the revision will bring 
Mite, Paris. s é.56cess58 (1925 1,054,553 460,698 (1924 —- 2,406,243 712,424 ia ‘ 
sessile 1924 1,385,497 402.534 Union Fire, Buffalo, N.Y......./ 1925 '857.369 436,209 +~«=« favorable action. 
ia Home, Columbus........ {1925 862,873 304,532 1924 702,181 418,335 
one \1924 797,024 304,882 Union: Landots. sos sccceedence 1925 3,291,938 737,454 —— 
1924 3,119,819 730,091 : . ¥ 3 Oe 
Great Lakes, Chicago........... {1925 1,346,408 675,400 United States Fire, New York... 1925 25,119,007 — Baltimore American in Strong Condition 
\1924 1,290,927 (655,373 \1924 21,779,988 7,762,419 ; 
Great Union F. & M., New Orleans/ 1925 807,794 628,181 United States Merchants & Shio-| ts 25 4,976,781 2,297,176 The company entitled Baltimore American 
\1924 801,784 623,968 DE Wieicteavescscessdueaes 924 4,678,187 2,253,051 he 6 hr ’ . pits 
Guaranty Fire, Newark, N. J.. 1925 393,222 386,703 Insurance Company, of New York, which was 
Fire, -» 192 93,222 : a Bali Me aor . 
Hartford Fire, Hartford......... + fe pL pepo Utah Home, Salt Lake City...... i= Mer berry formed last year to take over the business of 
78,027,872  23,483,77 2 167,2 191,92 : p , : é 
Hardware Mut., Charlotte, N.C. . /1925 89,223 65,845 Western Assurance, Toronto... .. {1925 4,750,114 1,635,749 + the Baltimore American, of Baltimore, and is 
\1924 76,703 55,089 11924 4,489,823 1,566,600 1? ‘ es ; 3 
allied with the National Liberty Insurance Com- 
Home Fire, Little Rock, Ark..... 1925 2,108,189 1,055,736 ny. of < makes a stro nee 
vee 11924 -2,029'264 ‘1,002,999 Ben C. Hyde Joins Blue Goose pany, of New York, makes a strong financial 
Iowa Fire, Waterloo............ /1925 395,950 188,269 es exhibit as of January 1, 1926. It has $3.154,- 
11924 377.486 185,652 Sr. Louts, Mo., March 6—Ben C. Hyde, op 6h samen nal “eae lievhold 
ion eHoake 1995 «2.419.975 5053 e , : : ; s, and a surplus to policyhold- 
Lan, Union & Rock, London... .. aoe Peas ence Superintendent of Insurance for Missouri, was < Meena taaiell = : ieee tal 
va ayaulye WVtd, Aga o 
London & Lancashire, London... . | 1925 9,154,881 4,296,196 given his first swim in the Mississippi Valley CEs ae Gee Se toa am mg 91,000,000 capnal. 
\1924 8,689,446 - 4,171,779 ‘ e i : Its net premiums written last year amounted 
Manton Mutual, Fire, Phila... .. . {1925 646,334 313,047. Pond of the Blue Goose as a feature of the : } 
$ 686 d serv 
‘1924 650,967 334,955 Pe : = > to $1,092, , and its premium reserve at the 
annual mid-year banquet of the Pond held at onl 4 date a ee n tt 
, 2 year is $961,287. Among the com- 
Manufacturers Fire, Red Bank, i 83,418 59,105 the American Annex Hotel on March 1. Almost ; ; 4 iz 
eine sieeve seaemnanae CAM 66,380 53,272 : é , pany'’s assets are bonds and stocks valued at 
Metropolitan National, Havana. . / 1925 602,158 500,600 a 100 per cent of the membership in St. Louis ? ss 
11994 902.713 492.261 j cut. dees a ale $2,339,200; real estate appraised at $57,638; 
7 rf rned o c affair. 
National Fire, Hartford... ...... 8s pepo g ge e oo : ; Hvde. H. E loans on real estate, $212,500; cash, $287,838; 
National Union, Washington. .... {1925 456,850 3! ie oe a a -_ sii ae on premiums outstanding, $228,605, and other 
; \1924 419,624 350,136 Asel chief deputy insurance commissioner, . . pre 
Netherlands, The Hague......... {1925 1,427,621 617,663 ba aia . = lesser items. It is apparent that the Balti- 
{1924 1.352.537 692101 and F. E. Daly, actuary for the department, ae wer : , 
; = OEE ILA EE NIG more American is in a very strong financial 
} . & Mere., L 25 g ir fed Ss we ; can f : 
North Brit Be ieee ete = em o . condition, with a large premium reserve and 
Northern Assurance, caiman ample capital and surplus; while its close 
92: owe © Dace? , . ‘ wine . 
Orient, Hartford................ 1925 Reargument of Rossia—Home Case alliance with the successful National Liberty 
{192 34,80 oni ~ ~~ > ~ sas 
Balahueslondiees: «nee. 1995 6734806 Denied Insurance Company places it in a fine position 
Palmetto: Fires Samters SoG peer bap A reargument of the case of the Rossia In- jor future expansion. The officers of the Balti- 
’ ‘ire, Sumter, 5. C....../1925 937,15 . ° » ; 5 : 
\1924 820 surance Company, of Hartford, against the more American are: President and ciiairman, 
Pennsylvania Fire, Phila......... {1925 Home Insurance has been denied by Justice George U. Tompers; vice-presidents, Gustav 
\192 Nee a eae ; ae es is : 
a ious on Proskauer, sitting in Part I of the Supreme Kehr, Charles H. Coates and Norman T. Rob- 
; \1924 18,098,907 Court of New York. The motion was entere -rtson: sec , saver: assist: 
Siete Wadia eS a f Nev ee otic s entered ertson; secretary, B. B. Weaver; assistant 
ee 11924 1,279,867 616.466 On behalf of the Rossia, on the ground that secretary, D. C. Thoms; comptroller, A. J 
Presidential F. & M., Chicago... . {1925 1,204,003 700,022 | ordine ae" si : = i 
1994 1010-289 65go32 the wording of the award was ambiguous. Barrett. 
er Oe aN Oe Tene en ee ore apnea ates ieee tar atte tot te ae te i pasar | ene are" Soo ae et 
paaceo Matti. Nonesad _ “< enero: ne rower, Levmaa, sama ‘ aaa ore ) ama amar." van re ae)”. cr am (sane i". eam sa ee, oa y ie 
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Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Organized 1859 


Losses paid since organization over 62 millions. 
DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


JANUARY Ist, 1925, STATEMENTS 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, Organized 1855. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES NET SURPLUS SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
8,536,871.80 $3, $3,586,660.11 $6,586,660.11 
on THE’ GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1853 wines 
213,098.14 $1, $1,260,934.0u $2,250,934.06 
sdecataaannia MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. or. PHILADELPHIA, Organized 1854 
$4,175,490.93 $2,575,127.95 $60 $1,000,362.98 $1,600,362.98 
‘ NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1866 
$5,252,813.31 $3,751,385.75 $1,000,0 $501,427.56 $1,501,427.56 


HEAD OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. 


LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


I ony all PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


Western Department, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. and Manager. 
General Agents for Southern Territory 


Florida, Loren H. Green, Jacksonville; Maryland, Poor & Alexander, Baltimore; Texas, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston 
LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


a 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Secretary 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Pacific Department, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., W. W. and E. G. POTTER, Managers 














General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Life Accident Health Automobile Accident 








Full Home Office co-operation enables our agents to 
succeed. 
Desirable territory open to men of ability. 
ASSETS OVER SEVEN MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER FIFTY-FIVE MILLIONS 


The Capitol Life Insurance Company 
CLARENCE ra DALY, President. DENVER, COLORADO 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH 
R P. BARBOUR, General peeyener. 
H. N. KELSEY, Deputy Attorney Cc. W. COOPER, Secretary 
Eastern & Southern Dept., 135 William St., N. i A. G. MARTIN, Mer. 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif., F. Cc. H. ROBINS, Mer. 
Western Dept., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill., H. D. LEWIS, Mer. 
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F) As FIRE AND LIFE 










FREDERICK RICHA2DSON, United States Manage 


NES GENERAL BUILDING, 4m & WALNUT STS. 
THRE PHILADELPHIA 


7, ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Li 














1824 1926 


Over A Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 











Great American 


Insurance Company 


c- NewYork 


Your Vour 


Company Company 


INCORPORATED -1872 


aimee pod 1.1925 


$12, 500.000.00 


esrnve FOR Pty OTHER LIABILITIES 


21, 338,962.19 


NET SURPLU 


14,337, 235. 32 
48,176.197.51 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$164,897,335.64 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$26,837,235.32 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager 
210 Sansome Street, 

San Francisco, California 
BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wmn. H. McGee & Co.,General Agents, 11 So.William Street 

SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Go., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS | 
NEW YORK SURVEYS interests which are co-extensive with the coun- 


A Loss Adjustment Group.—There is a 
iittle stirring of the waters, though no one has 
stepped or been thrown or carried in, looking 
to the formation of a group having an inde- 
pendent organization of those interested in the 
settling of losses. With the acceptance ot the 
fact that no real increase can be made in the 
rates of insurance unless there should be some 
severe conflagration which nobody wants, ef- 
forts must be made to tone up all the depart- 
ments that are handling either the underwrit- 
ing or the loss settlement phase of the business. 
The object of the organization, should it go 
through, would not be to have anything to do 
with loss settlements, but solely to bring to- 
gether those who are handling such matters, 
thus broadening their acquaintance and un- 
doubtedly making it simpler to secure co-oper- 
ative efforts which otherwise might prove to 
be impossible. 

The N. F. P. A—The New York City 
members of the N. F. P. A. (that is of the 
officers and executive committee) are consider- 
ing the question of developing a plan to secure 
assistance in the city for the field service work. 
The indications are that this service which is 
taken care of by a special fund is being warmly 
welcomed and a great deal of co-operation is 
being secured in the different cities by means 
of this service. Apparently the personal touch 
with those charged with the responsibility of 
handling fires in our cities is having an effect. 
It is felt that a contribution should be made 
by the City of New York which might be 
useful the country over, because the city has 


try so far as the problem of fire waste is con- 
No plan is to be put forth until after 
the annual meeting and probably not until fall, 


cerned. 


but meetings are being held and the plan gradu- 
ally put into shape. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 
Philadelphia and the Insurance Institute. 
“Not only is Philadelphia the birthplace of our 
nation’s independence,” says William Embery, 
local city department manager of the Insurance 
Company of North America, “but of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America as well.” Mr. Em- 
bery is one of twelve members of the Institute’s 
Board of Governors. Frederick Richardson, 
another Philadelphian and United States mana- 
ger, is the other governor from this city. It is 
also interesting to note that Edgar A. Law, of 
Philadelphia, was the first president of the In- 

stitute when it started back in 1900. 

Great Lakes Appointment.—Robert Ers- 
kine, Jr., better known as “Bob,” ‘has just been 
Philadelphia representative for the 
His many 
friends will be glad to know he is still forging 
ahead. 

Promotion for W. M. Ryan.—The Auto- 
mobile of Hartford has just promoted W. M. 
Ryan, inspection expert here for that company, 
to special agent for the territory formerly cov- 
ered by Herbert W. Masters, resigned. The 
promotion is a meritorious one. Mr. Ryan is an 


appointed 
Great Lakes Insurance Company. 


enthusiastic student of insurance. 
Local Agent Moves.—The office of Jerome 
S. Friedman, local insurance agent, has been 


No. 327 Walnut Street, where a 
very pretty suite has been arranged for his use. 
The building formerly occupied by him at 112 
South Fourth Street will be occupied by the 
Stillman-Kunkle Company, Eastern General 
Agents for the Republic Casualty Company of 
Pittsburgh. 

G. R. Dette on Speaking Tour.—G. R. 
Dette, secretary-manager, Insurance Federation 
ot Pennsylvania, will speak next Wednesday to 
the Kiwanis Club at Carlisle, Pa. On Thurs- 
day of the following week he will address the 
Rotary Club of West Pa. In the 
morning he will speak to the Junior High and 


removed to 


Chester, 


High School students on Fire Prevention and 


Citizenship. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

General Agency Rule Approved. — The 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific has 
obtained the seventy-five per 
cent of its members to the new general agency 
rule, necessary before the rule goes into actual 
The rule had previously been ap- 
proved at a meeting held in February, together 
with several other changes in the rules and 
constitution in accordance with the recom- 
mendations made by head office officials last 
December. The constitutional amendment pro- 
posed for the purpose of naming a “principal 
representative” of a company in charge of the 
conduct of that company on the Pacific Coast 
has not yet received the necessary number of 
signatures. Constitutional amendments require 
a ninety per cent vote. Ratification of the 
amendment to increase the number of candi- 
dates each for the executive 
only requires a seventy-five per cent vote and 
has been adopted but will mean nothing unless 
its fellow amendment to change the constitu- 
tion increasing the number of members of the 
committee receives a ninety per cent vote. 


signatures of 


practice. 


nominated year 





Other liabilities 


Net Surplus.... 
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REINSURANCE ONLY es 7 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
January 1, 1926 


Reserve for unearned premiums. .............6.6... $1,255,778 .47 
425,661.10 





369,346.56 
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FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


925,661.10 
.$2,550,786.13 
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The Company Operates Throughout 


JOHN T. BURNETT, Secretary-Treasurer 


William H. Conroy, Vice-Pres. 608 Firemen’s Bldg. 
140 William Street Newark, N. J. 


USAHETS HONING SANE OMY 


Kighteenth Annual Statement—December 31, 1925 


(Per report filed with Massachusetts Insurance Department) 


Paid-Up Cash Capital : : : : : : : : $2,000,000 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Soweratent AIONGSs 62 os6 os os cieore els Ses oss SOS $1,655,304 .00 , : —_— 
State, County and Municipal Bonds.............. 2,025,051.52 Premium Reserve..................seeeeee seen $3,150,863 .72 
oe smut the erates nll eee 1.258,500200  FResebve TOM Claisss 6. oss oo o.5scasc cies eisesiensio ce is oes 2,754,645 .82 
peace — ee eee ee re en ae Reserve for Accrued Taxes........0.....ceccceee 189,064 .80 
BSCEMBBEDUS TONGS. «oi! :cccis rs ares siora 8 diss apa ele Sows 546,750. ; sige ipo 
Bank and Other Stocks..............+...ss0e00s 1,065,260.00 Reserve for Commissions. ..............-.++.++0. 270,515 .57 
Real Estate Mortgages.............-0ceseeeueeee 462.338.94 Reserve for Other Liahilities.... .. 2.00.05. 0.s50. 58,601 .11 
TOSI Prestnas. . kc on ks cas a cae oe Wain se esc 1:237-668:29 “SURPLUS... «2. <cec60ecsceccavccds $2,020,048 .09 
Cash in OGice and Banks... cocci ness scee cc seen 1,104,786 50 Cash Capital Be POE Oh re En ae 2,000,000 00 
LNCCCIOCR. [cl Val 2s ah hn ee eee 98,928 .42 
ROR MEISE oe ora oe sens. cain 6 vnc serendrayarand 10S, Siw SBOE 69,724 .24 —_—___—__—. 
AROSE N Ee SS Of Cr a ree $10,604,361 .31 F 
Deduct Assets not admitted by Insurance Depart- Surplus to Policyholders. .... ........00600600005 4,020,048 .09 
ments, including overdue premiums............. 160,622 .20 So 
AMET TED ASSETS. osc. eiieae sees $10,443,739 .11 OOTY Cane a asa At aie cE RE EERE ar ORLA NES Peis > $10,443,739 11 


the United States, issuing: 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


Automobile Liability, Automobile and Teams Property Damage, Collision, Public Liability, Golfer’s Liability, Elevator, 
Accident, Health, Burglary, Theft, Messenger Hold-up, Robbery and Plate Glass Insurance. 


C. W. FLETCHER, Comptroller-Asst. Treas. 


NEW YORK OFFICE John Giblon, General Agent BROOKLYN OFFICE 


E. T. Warner, Resident Manager, 
44 Court Street 
























Ace. SPRINGFIELD 
LIFE 


SPRINGFIELD, a ILLINOIS 

i» wai, s 
All Standard Policies 
Written. Our Preferred 
Ordinary Life Policy a 
Big Seller. 


Business in Force, $80,000,000 
Surplus Funds, $650,000 
GOOD OPENINGS FOR®GENERAL AGEN- 
CIES IN FIFTEEN STATES. REAL PROS- 


PECT BUREAU WHICH ACTUALLY FUNC- 
TIONS. 70,000 POLICYHOLDERS TO DRAW 


UPON. 











Get in touch promptlyjwith 


SPRINGFIELD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. HUBERT ANDERSON A. L. HEREFORD 
Supt. Agencies President 


Springfield, Illinois 














We Write Them All 


One=third of our population 
is made up of children under 
fifteen years of age, according 
to the latest report of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. 
= NY One-third of the _ possible 
prospects in every community are therefore 
children. 

Lincoln National Life agents can write chil- 
dren down to one day old under the Lincoln 
National Life Juvenile Policy which provides for 
waiver of premium in event of the death or dis= 
ability of the father. 


(INK uP (wis rur (LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character”’ 

Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
More Than $400,000,000 in Force 
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PHOENIX INDEMNITY 





Election of New Officers Held 


w. G. FALCONER CONTINUES AS 
PRESIDENT 





Separation from Norwich Union Indem- 
nity Is Now Complete 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Phoenix Indemnity Company, New York, 
held in that city last week, Joseph P. Day, 
realtor, and H. F. Wilson, Jr., vice-president 
of the Bankers Trust Company, were made 
new members of the board of directors. 

The board of directors, at its meeting, elected 
the following officers: W. G. Falconer, presi- 


dent, R. S. Choate, secretary; Joseph Nadel, 
treasurer, and John F. Edwards, assistant 
treasurer. 


The separation of the Phoenix Indemnity 
and the Norwich Union Indemnity is now com- 
plete and President Falconer, who was head 
of both companies, remains with the Phoenix. 

Mr. Falconer has been president of the 
Phoenix Indemnity since its organization and 
his insurance experience was gained in Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia and this country. 
Born in Scotland, he was educated at George 
Watson’s College in Edinburgh, later taking 
up the study of law and practicing for a time. 
Coming to the United States while connected 
with the General Accident, Fire & Life, he was 
later made an officer of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, leaving that company in 1919 to 
organize the Norwich Union Indemnity. He 
organized the Phoenix Indemnity in 1922 and 
has been its president ever since. 


W. H. Conroy Resigns to Join Flynn & 
Harrison 

W. H. Conroy, vice-president and manager 
of the New York office of the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Company, has resigned 
as of April 1 to become connected with the 
agency firm of Flynn & Harrison, which will 
in the future be known as Flynn, Harrison & 
Conroy, Inc., with headquarters at 16 Liberty 
street, New York city. 


Kansas Code Commission to 
Meet March 22 
ToreKa, Kansas, March 10.—It is expected 
that at the meeting of the Kansas Insurance 
Code Commission, this month, the formal hear- 
ings of the representatives of the different 
groups of insurance companies will be com- 
pleted. The commission is scheduled to meet 
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CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 























DUAL RESPONSIBILITY OF 
AGENTS 
A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe Indemnity Company of Newark, 
is possessed of one of the most lik- 
able personalities 
in the insurance 
His com- 
respect 
asso- 
work 


world, 

petitors 
him, his 
clates 

rather with 
than for him, and 
his agents are 
genuinely fond of 
him. Mr. Reid 
is familiar with agency problems and the 
status of the man in the field. Regard- 
ing the dual responsibility of agents, he 


him 





Says: 
“Every agent depends for his liveli- 
hood in the insurance business upon two 
factors; the good-will of his 
clients and the confidence of the com- 
pany he represents. It is his duty to 
reconcile the needs of the one with the 
judgment of the other. Much has been 
said of the theoretical confict between 
the interests of the policyholder and the 
company. In practice, no such conflict 
exists between an honest client and a fair 
company if the agent has done his duty 
by making clear to each all of the facts 
necessary to a complete understanding of 
the mutual obligations represented by 
the policy contract. In the rare case of 
fraud or sharp practice, the agent's 
course is plain. ‘To thine own self be 
true; thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” On such a platform, no com- 
petent agent will ever feel that his dual 
responsibility is a burden.” 


anajor 











March 22 for ‘three or four days, when it is 
expected that all the hearings will have been 


held. The accident and health, surety and the 
fraternal organizations are to appear this 
month. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
UNDERWRITERS 





Silver Jubilee Convention an 
Historical Event 





INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING 
PROPOSED 





Constitutional Amendment Adopted Re=- 
garding Companies’ Dues 
[Special Dispatch by a Staff Correspondent] 

Detroit, Micu., March 5.—The silver jubilee 
convention of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference closed at the Book-Cadil- 
lac Hotel here last Wednesday. Not only was 
it the largest gathering of health and accident 
insurance men ever brought together to deal 
with the exigencies of that business, but it 
was essentially an historical meeting, celebrat- 
ing as it did the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the formation of the Conference. 

The addresses made by A. E. Forrest, vice- 
president of the North American Accident, and 
V. D. Cliff, president of the Federal Casualty; 
put on record the early events in the annals 
of the health and accident business and made 
the insurance world realize its inebtedness to 
the Conference as an organization. 


CHANGES IN DUES 

Action of real import to the members of the 
Conference and to companies writing the same 
kinds of indemnity was taken during the con- 
vention by the adoption of an amendment to 
the constitution by which active members of 
the Conference will pay an entrance fee and 
annual dues of $40. This will be the only col- 
lection from companies writing under $100,000 
in premiums. From companies writing over 
$100,000 in premiums but under $2,500,000 an 
assessment will be levied in proportion to the 
premium income; and this, coupled with the 
annual dues, will be sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of the year. On premiums of over $1,- 
000,000 and under $2,500,000 the assessment is 
to be one-fifth of the regular rate. Assess- 
ments for companies not employing agents will 
at no time exceed $50. In addition, the ex- 
penses of the Insurance Economics Society will 





Desk Room and 
Private Offices 
Furnished to 
Brokers and 
Agents 





TO BROKERS 
We are Specialists in Accident and Health Insurance for Women 


THE MEACHAM AGENCY, Inc. 


Managers, Times Square Branch, Accident and Health Dept. 
INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Times Building, Broadway and 42nd St., New York City 


1361 
Telephone { 1362 
Bryant 1363 
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be met from the Conference funds, the idea of 
voluntary contributions being abandoned. 


INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING 

Institutional advertising on the part of the 
Conference loomed up as a possibility during 
the convention, and a committee of three, 
headed by John Patterson, president of the 
Conference, was appointed to discuss the mat- 
ter with the Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters to determine whether that 
organization would be willing to consider such 
a step in conjunction with tne Conference. W. 
T. Grant, chairman of the executive committee, 
pointed out that the cost of a full page once 
a month for a year in the Saturday Evening 
Post, the Literary Digest, and the magazine 
called Liberty, would be about $150,000. T. M. 
Simmons, of the Pan-American Life, stated 
that his company found that such advertising 
was not successful in getting new agents but 
had a valuable influence on public opinion. M. 
W. Hobart, of the Ministers Casualty Union, 
took the position that this type of advertising, 
done by his company, had been effective as a 


business conservation factor. 





JoHN PATTERSON 


First Day’s MEETING 

The first regular speaker of the Conference 
sessions was Henry C. Walters, general coun- 
sel of the National Casualty, who followed the 
welcome given by President Patterson and the 
response of W. T. Grant, president of the Busi- 
ness Mens Assurance, by a talk on “Organized 
Effort.” He stressed the need for co-opera- 
tion and the good effects that could be secured 
in this way, and then, touching on agency 
topics, said: 

It is not my province to suggest the direction 
which your activities should take, and I shall 
not do that, unless in respect of one single mat- 
ter. I think you owe it to the public, and 
to yourselves, to combine in some effective 
way, to eradicate embezzlement by insurance 
agents. The stealing of premiums, which 
constitute a quasi-public fund, permeates every 
line of insurance activity. Dishonest agents 
steal funds belonging to one company, and then 
they accord the same scandalous treatment to 
their succeeding employers. This can be pre- 
vented, by perfectly lawful means, and steps 
should be taken, without delay, in this salu- 
tary direction. 


The Tuesday afternoon gathering first heard 
the address of V. D. Cliff, president of the 


Federal Casualty, on “The Origin of the Con- 
ference.” This talk was fully summarized in 
last week’s issue of Tue Spectator. Dr. Mor- 
ris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, next discussed 
“Rejuvenation and the Prolongation of Life”; 
and was followed by R. Perry Shorts, first 
president of the Conference in its present form 
and now vice-president of the Second National 
Bank of Saginaw, Mich. Mr. Shorts received 
an ovation at the conclusion of his talk; A. V. 
Rieke, of the Minnesota Commercial Mens; 
John Paterson and W. T. Grant joining in the 
declaration that Mr. Shorts was largely re- 
sponsible for some of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the Conference. Mr. Shorts’ topic 
was “The American Business Man.” 

“The Old and the New” was the subject of 
an address by George W. Young, manager of 
the claim department of the Inter-State Busi- 
ness Mens Accident Association, who pleaded 
for enforcement of the Conference Code of 
Ethics as now existing and pointed out that 
the companies, in selling their policies, really 
include therewith a portion of their reputations. 
Good agents, he argued, are needed to sus- 
tain the reputations thus placed in their care. 
In conclusion, Mr. Young said: 

Increasing personal contact, increasing de- 


sire for Conference efficiency, and, above all, 
the inherent love of the American for clean 


sportsmanship in business, will in time create 
a universal respect for the rules of the game, 
our code of ethics. : 


CONFERENCE DINNER 

The Conference banquet was held Tuesday 
night and the principal speaker was Lieute- 
nant-Governor George Welsh of Michigan, 
who took the place of the governor, who was 
unable to attend. R. W. Wade, deputy in- 
surance commissioner Michigan, brought 
the greeting of his department to the members 
of the Conference, and Austin Jenison, of 
Lansing, delivered a humorous address along 
the lines of his talk that made such a hit at 
the French Lick Springs meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and Surety 
fall. 


of 


Underwriters last 


Seconp Day’s SESSION 

During the Wednesday sessions, Joseph 
Jenkins, of the Maccabees, announced that he 
would no longer be the active head of the 
accident and health department of that organ- 
ization. Mr. Jenkins introduced as his suc- 
cessor FE. J. McCarthy. Four new companies 
were admitted to membership in the Confer- 
ence, these being: The Title Guaranty and 
Casualty, Business Mens Protective, National 
Accident, and First Reinsurance, the last 
named, being the first reinsurance company to 
join the Conference. Five resignations were 
accepted, being those of the Union of Kan- 
sas, Lincoln Casualty, Integrity Mutual Cas- 
ualty, New York Safety Reserve Fund and 
Sick and Accident Association of Toledo. 

H. G. Royer, president of the Great North- 
ern Life, addressed the convention on “Com- 
” His talk is 
Other 


mon Sense in Agency Building. 


summarized elsewhere in this issue. 
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speakers at the Wednesday morning. session 
were: F. J. Schofield, vice-president and assist. 
ant secretary of the Standard Accident, and 
Merle Thorpe, editor of The Nation’s Business 
Mr. Schofield opened his talk on “From the 
Outside Looking In” by saying that “To the 
weak, the uncertain, the incompetent, competi- 
tion is a bugbear that always worries them: 
but to the strong, the sure, and the capable 
competition is still the life of trade.” After 
reviewing the purposes of the meeting and 
some of the accomplishments of the Confer. 
ence, the speaker said: “We are confronted 
with the necessity for developing two distinc 
types of men. First, the salaried ageny super. 
visor, home-office employee or executive. Sec. 
ond, the agent or field producer.” 

O. L. McCord, president of the Illinois My. 
tual Casualty Company, who was to have ad- 
dressed the Conference on Wednesday after. 
noon, could not attend and his place was taken 





Henry C. WALTERS 


by H. L. Brant, of that organization’s agency 
department. Mr. Brandt’s remarks concerning 
the limited form of accident policy will be 
found in the next issue of THe Spectator. The 
last speaker at the convention was S. C. Car- 
roll, special assistant of the Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association, who talked 
on “Apples and Insurance.” Mr. Carroll dis- 
cussed the “apple a day” principle in accident 
prevetnion and described the results obtained 
in industry by proper accident prevention 
methods. Outlining his ideas on this subject, 
and the gains made in longevity, the speaker 
said: 

“Statistics are encouraging to our business. 
They show that in the past 35 years the span 
of human life has been extended 12 years, s0 
that white men now live a little more than 
54 years.” 

New Jersey Casualty Men to Meet 

March 25 

The Casualty Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey will hold its annual din- 
ner at the Hotel Washington in Newark on 
March 25. J. L. Martin of the Standard Ac- 
cident is chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 
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Great American Mutual Indemnity 
Planning Extensive Operations 





COMPANY’S GOOD RECORD 





Organization Now Insures I Out of Every 
10 Cars in Ohio 

The Great American Mutual Indemnity 
Company, Mansfield, O., which was recently 
sranted a license to do business in the State 
ie Pennsylvania, has made a thorough analysis 
oi the field with the view of starting opera- 
tions there immediately. 
This company, which 
plate glass and accident insurance lines, has 


writes automobile, 
enjoyed a phenomenal growth since the date 
of its organization in 1917 and to-day takes its 
olace as one of the foremost companies of its 
kind in the Middle West. The growth and 
progress of the from 
operations in Ohio have probably been unpre- 
cedented and to-day it boasts a business record 


company resultant its 


of carrying the insurance on approximately 
one out of every ten cars in that State. 

The company has used “real service’ as its 
ruling principle from the start, and a close ad- 
herence to this principle in all dealings with 
both the policyholders and its representatives, 
together with the fact that it writes at rates 
considerably under conference rates, has been 
generally recognized as the cause of its popu- 
larity. 

The insurance departments ot the States in 
which the Great American been licensed 
have taken cognizance of the reliability and 


has 


sound financial condition of the company by 
granting it permission to eliminate the assess- 
This was done 
by reason of the fact that it has a surplus 
greatly in excess of the capital required of 
stock companies and maintains full legal re- 
serves for the protection of its policyholders. 
Its statement also shows a most commendable 
total of assets. 


ment feature from its policies. 


The Great American is strectly an agency 
company and claims one of the best and most 
It is 
represented in practically every city, town and 
village in the 3uckeye State and 
among its representatives a great many of the 
leading men of the insurance profession in that 
territory. The 


complete agency organizations in Ohio. 


numbers 


plan of operation followed in 
Ohio will be carried out in Pennsylvania and 
the preliminary steps have already been taken 
to build up a high-class agency organization 
in the Keystone State. 

A. R. Goodman, who formerly served in an 
executive capacity in the home offices, has been 
named as Pennsylvania State manager and has 
opened headquarters at 700 towman building, 
Pittsburgh. It is later planned to open branch 
offices at various centers of the State, and in 
each of these offices a force of adjusters and 
special agents will be maintained for the pur- 
Pose of keeping in intimate touch with repre- 
sentatives and policyholders. 

The home offices of the Great American are 


located at Mansfield, Ohio, and the manage- 
ment of the company is under the direction of 
widely-known men of demonstrated ability and 
integrity; men who have had years of ex- 
ceedingly successful experience in the business 
and professional world. The direct 
ment of its affairs is in the hands of Senator 
Henry R. Endly, who, while holding an im- 
portant position in the Ohio Insurance De- 
partment, saw the need of an institution such 
as the Great American and conceived the idea 
He serves both as secre- 
B. W. Gearheart, 
for the 


manage- 


of its organization. 
tary and general manager. 
former Superintendent of Insurance 
State of Ohio and a nationally recognized in- 
surance authority, is president; Judge Walter 
D. Meals, one of Ohio’s leading attorneys and 
vice-president of the American Automobile 
Association, is vice-president, and R. B. Kef- 
fer, who has devoted his entire business career 
to a study of insurance, is treasurer. In addi- 


tion to these men the company’s board of 
directors also includes Phil S. Bradford, 
United States Commissioner for Southern 


Ohio; Fred S. Ormsby, president and directing 


head of the Industrial Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and Albert C. Lermann, one of Ohio’s 
most successful insurance men. 


York Lessened 
motor 

that 
automobile 


Auto Accidents in New 
Charles A. Harnett, commissioner of 
New York, 
fewer deaths 


vehicles for has_ reported 


there from 
accidents during January, 1926, than in Jan- 
uary, 1925. 

The number of January fatalities was 1109, 
Of the 2547 
in the accidents of the month, 


were 55 


while 3902 were injured. oper- 


ators involved 
768 were driving cars which skidded, 597 were 
hit when they did not have the right of way, 
325 were exceeding the speed limit, 149 drove 
off the roadway, 148 were on the wrong side 
of the road and 144 were cutting left corners. 
Thirty-four intoxicated drivers caused four 
deaths and injuries to thirty persons. 

Jay walking caused injuries to 568 out of 
total of 2208 pedestrians. 





Etna Agency Sessions in Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March to.—The annual 


two-day conference of Indiana agents of the 
Etna affiliated companies was held in Indian- 
apolis, March 8 and 9, in charge of R. C. Gris- 

branch the 
The lec- 
tures, luncheons, dinners and entertainment ses- 
sions were all held at the Indianapolis Athletic 
Club. 


was chairman of the reception committee and 


wold, Indianapolis manager of 


7Etna companies. business sessions, 


George Moore, of the bond department, 


most of’ the agents of the State attended. 





Pennsylvania Fund Wrote $2,600,000 Pre-= 
miums in 1925 

PHILADELPHIA, March 9.—We have it from 

a reliable source that the Pennsylvania Work- 

mens Compensation Fund wrote premiums last 

year amounting to $2,600,000, with an expense 

ratio of 17%4 per cent and a loss ratio of 75 


per cent. 


25 


OPPOSE FITZGERALD BILL 





Favorable Report Prevented by Hot 
Fight 


JOHN W. O’LEARY PROTESTS 


Says United States Chamber of Commerce 
Is Against Measure 


Wasuincton, D. C., March’ 
through the unceasing efforts of Representa- 
tives Underhill of Massachusetts and Blanton 
of Texas was the District conmmittee of the 
House prevented from making a favorable re- 
port last week on the Fitzgerald monopolistic 
workmen’s compensation bill, which has been 
the subject of a fight in Congress for several 
years. 


10.—Only 


The Fitzgerald bill had been given a favor- 
able report by the subcommittee having it in 
charge, and it was called up at the meeting 
of the committee last week with a view to 
having it reported to the House, in order that 
it might be brought up for consideration 
March & So great an interest been 
aroused in the fight that 19 of the 21 members 
of the committee were present, the largest at- 
tendance, it was declared, that has been se- 
cured in ten years. 


has 


Both Mr. Underhill and the Texas congress- 
man fought against consideration of the Fitz- 
gerald measure and sought to have the com- 
mittee consider the former’s bill, which pro- 
vides for insurance with commercial companies. 
At 12 o'clock Mr. Blanton was successful in 
cutting off further debate on a point of order, 
and efforts to have a special meeting called 
to pass the report were also blocked very suc- 
cessfully. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Underhill that 
none of the business interests of the city are 
in favor of the Fitzgerald measure, which sug- 
gestion was given emphasis by a letter writ- 
ten to members of the committee by John W. 
O’Leary, president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in which he announced that 
his organization was definitely opposed to the 
Fitzgerald bill, although strongly in favor of 
workmen’s compensation. 


Maryland Casualty Holds Council Club 
Meeting 

The Council Club, composed of Maryland 
Casualty Company officers, department heads 
and their assistants, held its annual dinner at 
The Southern Hotel, Baltimore, March 4, in 
celebration of the twenty-eighth anniversary 
of the founding of the company. Stunts and 
other entertainment features which have been 
very popular at these dinners were on the 
program. 

The following officers of the Council Club 
were elected for the ensuing year: G. Murray 
Seal, president; Julius W. Rausch, first vice- 
president; Clapham Murray, Jr., second vice- 
president; L. Clement Reynolds, secretary, and 
F. Leroy Templeman, treasurer. 
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ETNA AGENTS MEET 
Virginia and North Carolina Casualty Men 
Hold Two-Day Conference 

Ricuomonp, Va., March 9.—Agents of the 
7Etna affiliated companies in Virginia and 
North Carolina concluded a two-day agency 
convention here today. A banquet was held 
last night, at the Richmond Hotel. 

The following topics were discussed during 
the convention: “Utilizing the Great Sales 
Ferce—Advertising,” W. S. Chapin, advertis- 
ing manager, A‘tna Casualty & Surety Co., 
C. H. LaRue, Covington, Va.; “How A®tna 
Service Can Help Your Sales,” C. B. Cochran, 
Richmond, Va.; “Bankers Blanket Bonds,” W. 
F. Curtis, Richmond, Va.; “Surety Bonds,” 
A. B. Palmerton, secretary; “Burglary In- 
surance,” W. B. Merrimon, Greensboro, N. C.; 
“Fire Insurance,’ A. A. Warfield, Washington, 
D. C.; “Marine Insurance,” P. L. Thompson, 
Philadelphia, Penn.. “Life Insurance,” C. B. 
Myers, Richmond, Va.; “Group Disability,” 
P. S. Burt, home office representative at Rich- 
mond, Va.; “Accident and Health Insurance,” 
Logan Biddle, assistant secretary; “The A®tna 
Plan—What it Has Accomplished for Agents,” 
W. F. Wingett, field supervisor; “Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance,” G. A. Riddick, 
Richmond, Va.: “How to Sell Public Liability 
Lines,” G. <A. Riddick, Richmond, Va.; 
“Physicians, Surgeons and Dentists Liability 
Insurance,” C. R. Riley, Richmond, Va.; 
“Automobile Insurance,” W. J. O’Donnell, 
secretary, J. T. Catlin. Danville, Va. A. T. 
Caperton, Hopewell, Va., and J. B. Johnson, 
home office representative. 


Death of William H. Sale 

William H. Sale, resident vice-president at 
New York for the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, died at his home in Mount Vernon, N. 
Y., last Thursday afternoon. He is survived 
by his wife and a daughter. 

Mr. Sale was engaged in the insurance )usi- 
ness for many years and for some time was 
auditor of the Pacific Mutual Life at Chicago. 
On going to New York city he took an agency 
for the Pacific Mutual for the writing of acci- 
dent business. Subsequently he became directly 
connected with reinsurance in several Euro- 
pean countries and was known for the extent 
of his operations. He then joined the Conti- 
nental Casualty as Eastern representative, be- 
ing made resident secretary at first, and later 
vice-president with juris- 


becoming resident 


diction over a large territory. 


Report Compulsory Auto Insurance 

(Concluded from page 3) 

increase of $300,000,c00 in 

premiums would be necessary. There would 

be an increase in accidents as well as in in- 
surance costs. 

The committee does 


over insurance 


not believe motorists 
should be compelled to buy compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance because this form of insur- 
ance will not adequately or fairly meet the ob- 
jects sought. The committee recommends the 
various communities undertake activities neces- 
to bring about a reduction of automobile 


Sary 


accident. Where laws are enacted, they should 
be enforced.” 


Massachusetts Bonding Makes Big Gains 

The progress made last year by the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance Company of 
Boston is partially indicated by the following 
increases: In admitted assets, $1,365,000; in 
premium reserve, $238,000; in capital, $500,000; 
and in surplus to policyholders, $720,000. As 
of December 31, 1925, the 18th annual state- 
ment of the company shows admitted assets of 
$10,443,739, and after reserving $3,150,864 for 
unearned premiums, $2,754,646 for claims, and 
providing for other obligations, the company 
has a surplus to policyholders of $4,020,048, in- 


Why Not Co-operate 
Writing 
Credit Insurance? 


General Insurance Brokers, have you ever con- 
sidered the selling possibilities of this rapidly- 
expanding form of insurance? 


While it takes a specially trained agent to sell 
credit insurance, we have originated a plan whereby 
the agent for general lines of insurance can func- 
tion with us to his definite profit. 


Do you know that American Credit Insurance 
absolutely protects a Manufacturer’s or Jobber’s 
book accounts against abnormal, unforeseen losses? 
Do you realize that it safeguards all of a concern’s 
resources—net profits, surplus, capital? 
tends to reduce the normal expectancy of credit 
loss, through a collateral Collection Service which 
is the last word in efficiency? 


You can make money co-operating in the selling 
of American Credit Insurance. 
See which of your present clients 
are not yet protected by Credit Insurance; then 
write or phone any of our offices for the details 


over with us? 


of our plan. 


CThe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY 


OF NEW YORK 


New York, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, 
Detroit, 








J. F.M° FADDEN., presiDENT 


Offices in all leading Cities; 


Chicago, 
Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, 


cluding $2,000,000 capital. The Massachuset, 
Bonding writes automobile liability, automobil | 
and teams property damage, collision, public 
liability, golfer’s liability, elevator, accident 
health, burglary, theft, messenger holdup, toh. 
bery and plate glass insurance. The company | 
enjoys a fine reputation and President TJ 
Falvey and his associates have reason to fed 
gratified with the achievements of the Company 
last year. 





Merchants Plate Glass Organizing 
A company to be known as the Merchans 
Plate Glass Insurance Company is being op. 
ganized at New York by Charles A, Anthony 
and others. ; 


That it 


Why not talk it 


Co. 


Cleveland, 
Baltimore, 
Etc. 


Boston, 
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STATISTICAL REPORT 


H. & A. Conference Tabulates 
Experience 





CLASSIFICATION OF RISKS 


Improved Sickness Rate of 1924 Continued 
in First Half of 1925 


A statistical report covering the period from 
July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, was issued by 
the Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference at its meeting in Detroit last week. 
The work was under the direction of Harold 
R. Gordon, executive secretary and statistician 
of the Conference, and the accident experience 
included was based on 1,717,911 months of ex- 
posure and, the health eyperience on 1,477,578 
months of exposure. 

The table showing accident experience by 
classes, based on total disability for a 24 
months’ limit and partial disability for 6 
months’ limit, indicated that in 283,174 months 
of exposure there were 30,101 days of total 
disability and 8043 days of partial disability. 

Accident experience by occupation, includ- 
ing sixty-six occupations, showed 1,434,737 
months of exposure; 155,252 days of total dis- 
ability, and 119,553 days of partial disability. 

Analysis of a monthly premium industrial 
policy form indicated 8813 lapsed policies out 
of which 2185 were in force only one month. 
On the other hand, only 298 out of the total 
lapsed policies were in force twelve months 
or longer. 

The general sickness experience given in the 
Conference statistical report declared: 

In a report published March, 1925, the 
bureau’s sickness rate for 1924 showed a 
marked decrease over the rate for 1922 and 
1923. From the data tabulated in this report 
for the last half of the year 1924 and the first 
half of the year 1925, it seems that the 1924 
improved sickness rate was continued during 
the past year. The average rate shown in this 
report for policies with no elimination period 
of confining sickness is 2.69, while the rate for 
the combined experience in 1922-23 is 3.11—a 
decrease of .42. However, the non-confining 
sickness in this report shows an average rate 
of 1.24, while the 1924-23 figures give I.05— 
an increase of .19. Policies with the first seven 
days eliminated show decreases in both confin- 
ing and non-confining sickness: the confining 
sickness and non-confining sickness rates in 
1922-23 were 1.54 and .71 respectively, while 
in this report the rates are 1.13 and .54. 





Casualty and Surety Club Dinner 


The Casualty and Surety Club of New York 
held an informal dinner meeting in the rooms 
of the Drug and Chemical Club in that city 
last week at which James A. Garrett, Eastern 
manager for the National Casualty and. presi- 
dent of the club, presided. Speakers of the 
William J. Graham, 
Vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, and State Senator Charles E. Russell 
of Brooklyn. 

President Garrett opened the after-dinner 
session by saying he hoped that each of the 
members had from the Christmas 


evening were: second 


recovered 


Party. With this auspicious beginning he in- 
troduced Vice-President Graham of the Equi- 
table, who talked on group insurance and told 
the guests that iompanies writing this class of 
business were now paying about $1,000,000 to 
the families of workers. The agent, said Mr. 
Graham, is the bulwark of life insurance, just 
as he is of other branches, and life insurance 
“capital on the uncapitalized.” 

Senator Russell told the Casualty and 
Surety Club members that insurance, in im- 
portance, is on a par with the banking in- 
terests of New York State. It should not be 
subject to unwarranted legilsative attacks. He 
said that “some people seem to think that the 
cure for over legislation lies in the enacting 
of more laws.” The Senator went on to say 
that “social problems are not cured, they’re 
outgrown.” 

At the speakers’ table were: 
Edward C. Lunt, E. A. St. John, President 
Garrett, Thomas Grahame, Mr. Graham, 
Arthur H. Reddall and Chauncey S. S. Miller. 


is 


John Baptiste, 


RULES ON ACCIDENT RESERVES 
New York Superintendent Outlines Basis 
for Reporting Annual Statements 


non-cancellable health and 
in New York were the sub- 
of the following 
Superintendent of Insurance: 

During recent months I have given a great 
deal of attention and careful study to the 
question of proper minimum reserves for non- 
cancellable accident and health insurance. 
Item 2514 on page 5 of the miscellaneous an- 
nual statement blank calls for the additional 
reserve on non-cancellable accident and health 
policies. This Department is endeavoring to 
carry out the recommendations of the sub- 
committee on non-cancellable accident and 
health insurance as set forth in Appendix A 
of the 1924 Report of the Committee on 
Blanks, as adopted by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 

Section 93, New York Insurance Law, pre- 
scribes the British Friendly Society Tables 
with 3'% per cent interest as the reserve basis 
for sickness insurance, but gives the Super- 
intendent of Insurance certain discretion. Re- 
serves such tables course, con- 
siderably higher than reserves based on 
Hunter’s Disability Tables. 

I have decided that the reserve valua- 
tion as of December 31, 1925. this Department 
will accept as minimum on non- 
cancellable <dccident policies the 
following : 

(a) As 
hased on 


waitin 


Reserves for 
accident policies 
ject, last 
James A. 


week, ruling by 


Beha, 


on are, OF 


tor 


reserves 
and health 
reserves on active lives, reserves 
Hunter’s table increased in case of 
than six months in 
such a manner as the company’s calculations 
justify, to cover the cost of disability of less 
than six months’ duration 

(b) As claim reserves on disabled lives, re- 
serves based on Hunter’s Table of Mortality 
among disabled lives, with the exception that 
a reserve the claim 
payments for one year to all policyholders who 
have been disabled for less than one year will 
be acceptable. 

The maximum rate of interest in calculating 
reserves shall be 314 per cent. 

Tt should of course be understood that the 
specified are for the henefits offered in 
the policies. For instance, if a policy does 
not provide for waiver of premiums during 
disability, no corresponding reserve is required. 


27 


@ periods of less 
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equivalent to 
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MAY INCREASE CAPITAL 


Equitable Surety Considering Doing 
Regular Casualty Business 





NOW WRITES BAIL BONDS 


Company Began in 1924 and Has Made 
Good Progress Operations 

The Equitable Surety Company, New York, 
is seriously considering the extension of its 
service to include casualty lines. It has con-. 
fined its operations to surety business thus 
far, paying special attention to the writing of 
bail bonds, and has built up a very satisfactory 
volume of premiums. If tne projected plam 
materializes, the company will with 
the New York Insurance Department’s re- 
quirements and will add about $300,000 to its 
capital and $150,000 to the surplus. 

The capital of the Equitable Surety is now 
$250,000 and the admitted assets are $545,906. 
The net surplus is $194,684 andi the surplus to 
policyholders is $444,684. In the underwrit-- 
ing of bail bonds, the company has utilized a 
broad knowledge of this class of business and! 
its policy has been liberal to such a degree: 
that the premium volume in 1925 was $481,618;: 
a very good showing on this specialized line:. 

Harold R. Cronin is president of the Equi~ 
table Surety and Harold Spielberg is vice~ 
president and general manager. Under their- 
direction the company has made good progress: 
and when its intention to go into the general! 
casualty business has been crystallized into. 
definite action it should rapidly attain a promi-- 
nent place in this field. 


comply 


S. Phillips and G. F. Michefbacher- 
Given Testimonial Dinner 

Jesse S. Phillips and G. F. Michetbacher, re- 
spectively president and vice-president of the- 
new Great American Indemnity, were given a 
testimonial dinner at the New York Athletic- 
Club last week bv their associates in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under-~ 
writers. It will be recalled that Mr. Phillips 
resigned as general manager of the Bureau, 
and Mr. Michelbacher as secretary-treasurer, 
in order to accept their new positions. 

Thomas Nial, on behalf of the group, pre- 
sented Mr. Phillips with a gold cigar cutter 
Mr. Michelbacher with a gold fountain- 
pen. The committee in charge of the dinner 
was composed of Edward Bantell, Milton 
Acker and Mr. Nial. 


Jesse 


and 








Metropolitan Casualty Introduces Merit 
Rating Plan for Contract Bonds 

J. Scofield Rowe, president of the Metro- 
politan Casualty Company, New York, has 
announced the introduction of a merit rating 
plan for contract bonds whereby contractors 
who can qualify under special requirements 
will be given a preferential rate. 


Resign American Employers 
Hall & Henshaw, local agents in New York 
city, have resigned the agency ot the Ameri- 
can Employers Insurance Company, of Boston 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 

















Representing 
Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire National Fire of 
of New York of New York Hartford 
Automobile of Hart- National Liberty of New Amsterdam 
ford New York Casualty Co. 
Btandard of New State of Penn. Indemnity Company 
York Stuyvesant of New of America 


National Union of ork 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 





{LEON IRWIN & CO. Inc. New Orleans, La | 








COPELAND and COTHRAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Southeastern Trust Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















Actuarial 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25°SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 

















Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 





Conservation Specialists 





The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 
‘‘Life Insurance Service”’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


References Covering Past 23 Years 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 

LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 

Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 

Cable Address: Gertract, New York 

165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING A{TUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA, 


























7 5 
Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Actuarial, Statistical and Accounting 
Service in All Branches of Insurance and 
for Pension Plans: Office Systems and 

Reorganization. 


75 Fulton Street New York 








E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


7 fAdjuster 























DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 





T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





SANBORN & SLOAN, Ltd. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
ADJUSTERS 


Anywhere in Province of Ontario, Canada 
401 ROYAL BANK BLDG., TORONTO, ONT. 
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Statisticians 











A. SIGTENHORST, F.A.I.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bidg., WACO, TEXAS 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK F. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 





F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 

















OMAHA DENVER DES MOINES 








ABB LANDIS 
CLARENCE L.. ALFORD 


Corsulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLt, TENNESSSE 








Underwriters 
Statistical 
™ Bureau, Inc. 





We render complete statistical service and 
relieve you of the pressure of annual statement 
filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare cancellation 
and reinsurance schedules, or handle any job 
where the use of tabulating machines or comp- 
tometers is desirable. 


Phone: BEEKMAN 1461 


81 Fulton St. New York City 
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New York Sales Congress 
(Concluded from, page 4) 


more work and consequently more money to 
the agent. An agent’s record by number of 
lives insured and by average weekly production 
was the measure of /his productive power, con- 
tined the speaker, who used quotations from 
agency figures to prove his point and instanced 
hypothetical data in support. 


Tue APPROACH 

Robert J. Williams, of the Union Central, 
originally from Australia with a background 
of World War experience, an interesting char- 
acter and a sense of humor, gave a talk that 
rivaled that of Dr. Lovelace in its bid for 
being the most popular address of the morning. 
His slogans were, be natural, discipline your- 
self with cold canvass, be alert, and act 
quickly. “Once you're in that darn door, you've 
got to either get out gracefully or stay. Keep 
your wits about you and work fast,” was Mr. 
Williams’ comment on the cold canvass. 

For getting prospects, Mr. Williams uses a 
series of letters, appealing to curiosity and fol- 
lowing that appeal with a personal interview. 

Meet men on their own ground, says Mr. 
Williams, be natural with them; if you have 
a thing to say, say it in just the way you 
think it and don’t be afraid of anyone, office 
boy or president. “Tricks will never get you 
anywhere,” continued the speaker. Be honest, 
know your work, make your prospect do the 
figuring for you, be yourself, be kindly, be 
human, and ask no man for permission to per- 
form. “Bob” Williams, with his extemporane- 
ous talk, obviously won the admiration and es- 
teem of every man in the audience. 


AFTERNOON SESSION STARTS PROMPTLY 

Despite the late hour at which the morning 
session closed, the afternoon session was started 
promptly by President Kederich. The first 
speaker was D. M. Findlay, a youthful Aetna 
Life agent who has specialized in salary budget 
insurance, having written over 235 lives in 1925. 

Mr. Findlay restricts the territory in which 
he operates and works it intensively. He de- 
pends upon selling the executive of the organi- 
zation and finds that the principle of mob 
psychology works satisfactorily enough to 
bring signatures from most of his employers. 
This plan enables the agent to write small 
policies economically in large numbers. For the 
employer it provides an excellent method of 
overcoming many worries of his employees as 
well as directing them in a thrifty habit which 
they might otherwise never develop. 

Miss Fmma H. Ditzler, of the Connecticut 
Mutual, described her methods of selling wo- 
men old age income. She pointed out that 
most agents talk too much to women and they 
consequently get the notion that they are going 
into a very important deal and should take 
advice. She also said it is useless to talk of 
death to women, it frightens them. She sells 
income in $50 a month units. She advised 
agents to always get their checks from women 
at once, for they are apt to change their minds. 


Simplified Selling, by Ralph G. Engelsman, 
of the Life Insurance Training Course at New 
York University, proved to be a dissertation 
on methods of making it easy for the prospect 
to buy. He described several clever methods 
of prospecting, picking them from a policy he 
borrowed in the audience, describing several 
telephone canvasses and the use of old policy- 
holders. He stressed the idea of carefully 
planning interviews to gain yes answers, de- 
scribing this as the hard way of making selling 
easy. Talking about the close, Mr. Engelsman 
says there is no psychological moment to close, 
any time is the right time. 

Dietrich Ward, of the Union Central Life, 
pointed out the ease with which a man can 
get into an office rut unless he drives himself 
to some definite end which constantly keeps him 
on the street. Mr. Ward has carried the idea 
to minute details. He first evolves a yearly 
program, then each month a monthly program, 
each week a weekly program, and each day 
a daily program. He aims to complete his 
quota in eleven months. It is his idea that it 
is better plan for a definite quota within reach 
than to haphazardly go after a _ production 
which can never be obtained. 


EDUCATIONAL INSURANCE 

After a few moments’ respite, Louis N. Cat- 
low, of the Massachusetts Mutual, was intro- 
duced and talked on Educational Insurance. He 
went straight through a canvass for this form 
of insurance, in which he showed how easy it 
is to insure the education of a child without 
any real additional expense. In closing Mr. 
Catlow developed a number of yes questions 
by which he leads to an inevitable close. 

Program insurance was the subject taken up 
by Ernest H. Farly, of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, who had some rather original sales ideas, 
chief among which was that it does not pay to 
be too clever, as prospects are apt to get the 


2. PLAYING POSSUM 
By WiLttiamM ALEXANDER 


“You're barking up the wrong tree,” said Mr. Possum, “I’ve saved 
enough to support my family in comfort. No life insurance for me.” 

“Well,” replied Agent Dogberry, “if you leave a large estate there 
will be heavy Taxes to pay. You need a big Inheritance Tax Policy.” 

Now Mr. Possum didn’t want to part with his money, so he offered 
the first excuse that came into his head. 

“Suppose I lose all my savings,” said he, ““Then there will be no taxes 


to pay.” 


“True,” replied the Agent, ‘‘and the insurance will then be even more 
necessary and will have even greater value. It will replace what has 


been lost, and your wife and children, instead of starving to death, will 


have something to live on. 


“All right,” said Mr. Possum, “you needn’t shoot; I'll come down.” 
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idea that their objections are not being given 
consideration. 

The afternoon was closed by speeches from 
Harold Regenstein, from the Perez Huff 
agency of the Travelers, who talked on the 
“Income Quota,” and James Elton Bragg, vice- 
president of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, who put on a clever closing stunt 
by means of which he drew the attention of 
everyone to the fact that the ideas passed out 
during the day would be of no value unless 
actually used. 

BiccEest CoNnGrEess Ever 

The attendance was the largest ever enjoyed 
by the New York Association at its annual 
congress. Over 1700 agents registered, includ- 
ing a large delegation from Philadelphia and 
a number of managers and agents from more 
distant points. The program was notable for 
the number of young men who took the plat- 
‘orm. Most of them do not do a sensational 
business but are leaders in certain lines and 
are among the most progressive of the newer 
generation of life insurance agents. Seven of 
them were graduates of the New York Univer- 
sity School. The speeches were all short and 
of particular value to the average agent. Robert 
J. Williams, of the Union Central, who con- 
ducts the class of the Newark Y. M .C. A,, 
was the hit of the day with his informal but 
brilliant talk on the approach. 

A list of the out of town associations repre- 
sented follows: Bridgeport, Conn., 1; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., 1; Bluefield, W. Va., 1; Trenton, 
N. J., 7; Hartford, Conn., 1; Boston, Mass., 5; 
New London, Conn., 1; New Haven, Conn., 5; 
Coshocton, Ohio., 1; Lancaster, Pa., 1; Coffey- 
ville, Kansas., 1; Albany, N. Y., 10; Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., 1; Rochester, N. Y., 1; Toronto, 
Canada, 1; Pittsburgh, Pa., 1; Philadelphia, 
Pa., 40; Baltimore, Md., 1; Cincinnati, Ohio, 1; 
Johnson City, Tenn., 1; Sacramento, Calif., 1; 
Easton, Pa., 1; Columbus, Ohio, 1. 
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ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARGUMENTS 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE! 





When you want to pave the way to a successful 
canvass; 


When, at first, you cannot reach a _ prospect 
personally ; 


When you find it hard to concentrate his attention ; 


When your arguments must be followed up 
forcefully ; 


Then— 


USE THESE NEW LEAFLETS! 


Confidential Notes 

The Gateway to Contentment 

A Look Into Their Future 

To Fit Every Man and Every Pocketbook 
Give This Man Your Confidence 


Appropriate drawings and persuasive text matter 
make these folders bring the real message of life 
insurance home to each man and woman. Prices 


are: 
Sample copy, 10c; 50 copies, $2.75; 100 copies, 
$5; 500 copies, $20; 1000 copies, $35; 5000 
copies, $140. 


Send for a sample set of these leaflets, 50c. 


You Should Also Use 
THE THREE BEST SELLERS IN LIFE INSURANCE! 


I. Taking His Place 
II. Anticipation 
III. Guaranteeing His Edueation 


These form a group of graphic folders that emphasize the 
main services performed by life indemnity, and cover Life 
Insurance in General, Long Term Endowments and 
Monthly Income, and Children’s Educational Endowments. 
Prices are: 

Sample copy, 10c; 50 copies, $2.50; 

100 copies, $4.50; 500 copies, $18; 

1000 copies, $30; 5000 copies, $120. 
These three leaflets sold together at reduced rates, prices quoted on 
application. 


SECURE NOW, BUT—HOW ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


This is the title of a pictorial folder that does not mention 
life insurance but presents a picture and points a moral 
that convinces the reader of the need for adequate protec- 
tion. This leaflet, like two or three others above mentioned, 
has a special die-cut cover and, when opened, tells the entire 
story in a few words. Prices are at the rate of $35 per 
thousand copies. See quotations in various quantities above. 
Send 90c for sample copies of the nine new leafiets mentioned in this 
advertisement. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


INSURANCE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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ADMITTED ASSETS......... $12,175,912.00 


PAID FOR INSURANCE IN 
WO Fs od eee 88,760,346.00 


TOTAL PAID POLICY- 
ke 8,172,229.00 


Wesr Coast Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE -SAN FRANCISCO 













































The Royal Union Life 


Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS— 
Over $21,000,000.00 


INSURANCE IN FORCE— 
Over $138,000,000.00 


A. C. Tucker, President 
D. C. Costello, Secretary Wm. Koch, Vice-Pres. 
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Earthquake Hazards and Insurance 


IV. CHARLESTON, NEW MADRID, PORTO RICO, AND OREGON 
By FREDERICK L. HoFrFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


is frequently more valuable for practical purposes than exhaustive 

theoretical considerations. There have been so many earth move- 
ments in this country and elsewhere at different times that it is 
dificult to make a good selection for the present purpose. Perhaps 
one of the most suggestive earth movements occurred on August 31, 
1886, in the city and vicinity of Charleston, S. C. This earthquake 
was felt over a large part of the United States. It had not been 
assumed that the Charleston area was subject to seismic shocks and 
the experience came as a revelation at least to many others than the 
few who had a thorough knowledge of geological conditions and, 
possibly, historical occurrences in the past. According to Salisbury, 
“outside the vicinity of Charleston the earthquake shock was less 
violent, but the quake was felt over an area of between two miliion 
to three million square miles. It was felt earliest near Charleston 
and later at an increasing distance from the city. There were two 
centers of disturbances and the earthquake wave spread at the rate 
of 150 miles per minute.” I personally remember having felt this 
shock in Cleveland, Ohio. As far as is known, only twenty-seven 
people were killed in this earthquake, and, while the property dam- 
age was considerable, it does not appear to be a matter of conven- 
iently available record. Of much greater importance for practical 
consideration is the New Madrid earthquake of 1811-1812. 

New Madrid, which was the capital of Spanish Louisiana pre- 
vious to its acquisition by France and its transfer to the United 
States, was practically destroyed at the time, while the shocks were 
felt throughout a vast area of the center Mississippi Valley, includ- 
ing southwestern Missouri, southeastern Arkansas, western Ken- 


[' earthquakes, as in tornadoes, a study of individual occurrences 
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tucky and western Tennessee. The earthquake, according to a re- 
port by Myron L. Fuller, published by the Geological Survey in 
1912, began December 16, 1811, and lasted more than a year, it 
being stated that the shocks experienced “‘have not been surpassed 
or even equalled for number, continuance of disturbance, area 
affected, and severity by the more recent and better known shocks 
at Charleston and San Francisco.”’ Fortunately, at the time most 
of the region affected was practically unsettled and the occurrence 
did not attract as much scientific attention as was called for. It is 
said in the report that “‘scientifically this earthquake may be regarded 
as a type exhibiting in unusual detail the geologic effects of great 
disturbances upon unconsolidated deposits. For this reason its 
phenomena have an importance which, in the absence of any pre- 
vious systematic discussion, warrants detailed consideration.’’ Such 
consideration, however, requires access to the report referred to 
amplified by a considerable bibliography of absorbing interest. Of 
course, at the time the theory of volcanic origin was quite general, 
for the nature of volcanic manifestations was more or less misunder- 
stood by everyone, “‘while relatively few had heard of the slower 
processes of warping and folding and the occurrence of faulting, 
and even those who had seldom appreciated their importance.’’ The 
report continues that “‘it is, therefore, but natural that they should 
turn for an explanation to the known cause, which seemed to explain 
the phenomena best.” But even at that time the foregoing conclu- 
sion was disputed, and there is an earlier article in the American 
Journal of Science for 1821 which affords an ingenious explanation, 
which, however, has not stood the test of subsequent experience. For, 
as said in the official report, ‘In the light of our present knowledge 
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of earthquake causes in general and of the non-volcanic nature of 
any of the adjacent regions, the theory of volcanic origin can be 
dismissed without further consideration. Electricity can likewise be 
ruled out as a cause, although certani electrical and magnetic 
phenomena appear to be associated with most great earthquakes. 
Aside from the absence of records, geologic or other, of any exten- 
sive expulsion of gas we have the testimony of all eyewitnesses to 
the effect that the expulsion of gases and the associated water was 
the result and not the cause of the disturbance.” 


After much further consideration the ultimate cause of the New 
Madrid earthquake is explained as follows: 

“The New Madrid earthquake was but one of a series that is 
still unfinished, indicating that in all probability it resulted from 
causes that are still active. Inasmuch as the center of activity of 
the primary shocks is within the embayment area and well removed 
from the surrounding areas of consolidated rocks, it seems clear that 
the ultimate cause lies in forces operating beneath the embayment de- 
posits. The action may be associated either with the processes of 
folding or warping or incident to a depression and deepening of 
the basin. In this connection the phenomena of uplift and doming 
are of the greatest significance and may be reviewed and summarized 
to advantage.”’ It does not fall within the province of this discus- 
sion to enlarge upon the scientific details of this hypothesis. It is 
sufficient for the purpose to have indicated the important conclu- 
sion that the causes assumed to have been responsible for the New 
Madrid earthquake of 1811 are still operative in the light of recent 
experience. Like considerations apply to the Charleston earthquake 
and, of course, to the San Francisco earthquake. The occurrences 
are but one of a possibly long series of events that may take genera- 
tions and centuries for their conclusion. If this assumption is correct, 
extremely important practical conclusions follow. In other words, 
more or less of the entire Mississippi Valley is liable to have shocks 
which, while they cannot be forecasted with precision, are implied 
in the history of past evidences which will subsequently receive 
consideration. 


THE Porto Rico QUAKE 


An extremely important earthquake for practical purposes was 
the Porto Rico earthquake of 1918. This occurrence has been re- 
ported upon by an Earthquake Investigation Commission published 
by Congress as Document 269, H.F.R., 66th Congress, Ist Session, 
Washington, 1919. It is an admirable account with many valuable 
illustrations and a historical summary of earlier occurrences. The 
earthquake commenced on the morning of October 11, 1918, and 
was one of the most severe felt on the island since its occupation 
by Europeans. Immediately following the shock a great sea wave 
broke upon the shore, drowning many persons and destroying many 
native huts. According to the official report, 116 persons lost their 
lives, while the property loss was estimated to amount to about 
$4,000,000. It does not seem necessary to enter details of this 
experience, which, however, is of considerable interest on account 
of the long series of after shocks which, for the time at least, con- 
tinued from October 11, 1918, to March 22, 1919. The report 
contains an extremely valuable supplement on earthquakes felt in 
1867-1868. The list in question includes about 275 shocks whose 
origin lay between the Mona and the Anegada Passages. The list 
is admitted to be incomplete. The report concludes with some very 
interesting observations on the probability of future earthquakes in 
Porto Rico, it being said that “‘taking all this evidence into considera- 
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tion there is no escape from the conclusion that many earthquakes wil] 
be felt in Porto Rico in the future. The greater number of thes 
disturbances will be of low intensity, but occasionally severe shocks 
may be expected, with intervals between them varying in length and 
often covering a period of many years. Sometimes the shocks wil| 
be more severe in one part of the island and sometimes in anothe 
part. They cannot be prevented nor can the time of their occurrence 
be predicted. There is, however, a limit to their intensity, and jf 
proper precautions are taken comparatively little damage need result 
even from the shocks that are most severe.” 

Regarding precautions against damage by earthquakes, it is said, 
in part: “In all regions where strong earthquakes occur it is known 
that the greatest damage is done on unconsolidated alluvial soils, 
especially if they are saturated with water. The reports of all great 
earthquakes emphasize this fact. Great differences were found in 
the destructive effects of the earthquake of April 18, 1906, even 
within the limited extent of the city of San Francisco, which were 
directly traceable to differences in the soils. The parts of Charleston 
built on made land suffered more severely than the parts on the more 
solid land at the time of the earthquake of August 31, 1886,” 
With further reference to house construction it is said: “It is clear, 
therefore, that a house situated on alluvium will have a greater 
actual motion than the underlying rock, and that its to-and-fro 
movements will be started and checked more suddenly at the ends 
of the excursions; moreover, differences in the texture of the alluvium, 
in its depth, and in the amount of contained water will introduce 
differences in the movements of neighboring parts that will cause 
excessive wrecking of houses built upon it.” 

More definite principles of house construction are dealt with, but 
they are too complex in detail to admit of a convenient abbrevia- 
tion. I will only quote the concluding sentence of this admirable 
report, which should be considered by all who are concerned with 
practical questions of earthquake damage: 

*‘Many commissions in the past, after destructive earthquakes, 
have reported on the type of building that should be constructed in 
countries subject to earthquakes. Their recommendations have usually 
been partially followed by the Government, but rarely by the people. 
This, though unfortunate, has one fortunate cause, namely, that 
strong earthquakes are apt to recur in the same region only after 
many years. We have seen that only two disastrous earthquakes are 
known to have occurred in Porto Rico in the last 400 years. 
People naturally, therefore, prefer to repair their houses at small 
expense, or to build new ones on the old plan, without taking thought 
for the not very near future when another strong earthquake may 
be expected. But this attitude is not wise, for a repaired wall is 
rarely very strong, and a weakened building will be a greater dan- 
ger when the next earthquake comes.” 

Of quite a different type have been the earthquakes in Oregon 
reported upon in the Bulletin of the Seismological Society of Amer- 
ica, September, 1919. The catalogue of seismic shocks in that 
State goes back to 1846. Earthquakes that year occurred at 
Oregon City near Portland followed by an earthquake at sea in 
1865 between San Francisco and Portland, a very destructive 
earthquake in 1867 near Ft. Klamath, a shock at Eugene in 1872, 
a shock at Portland in 1873, another shock at Portland in 1883, 
a shock at Ashland in 1891 (referred to as the first on record for 
that section), a shock at Portland in 1892, another at Astoria in 
1892, another at Salem in the same year and at Yaquina Lighthouse 
on the Columbia River. There was a second shock in Portland that 
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in or near the Willamette Valley.” 


valley.” 


The second conclusion is that there seems to be a line of weakness 


r, the first having been in February, and a third in April re- 
ted as two heavy shocks lasting about ten seconds but doing no 
serious damage. In 1895 there was a shock at Portland, followed 
by one in 1896. In the same year there was a shock at the Cape 
Blanco Lighthouse, and also during the month of August at Mount 
Hood. In 1902 there was a shock felt at Kerby, and in the same 
year on the Hood River two days later. In 1906 there were shocks 
in a number of localities; in 1913 at Medford; in the same year 
in Eastern Oregon, followed by two shocks in Portland during 
March and September 1914, and another shock at Portland in 
1915. Inthe same year shocks were felt at Baker and Ontario, and 
in 1916 at Newport. A summary of experiences up to that time 
seems to suggest that “‘most of the recorded shocks have occurred 
It is, however, explained that 
this may merely mean that “we have better records of earthquakes 
from towns in the valley than from the similar places outside of the 


tilla. 


evidence of a pronounced local center. 
able that “‘as many suppose, there is a major rift line along the 
course of the Columbia River and another one along the axis of 
the Willamette, and Portland is situated at the intersection of the 
two.” A fourth conclusion has reference to the Klamath Falls earth- 
quake of 1867 as being probably due to volcanic eruption. 
conclusion concerns the earthquake at Baker and Ontario on the 
Snake River, and points to a line running through these two places, 
which, if projected, would pass pretty close to Pendleton andUma- 


along or paralleling the Oregon Coast. Third, that the predominant 
or recording shocks in or near Portland cannot be accepted as definite 


It is said to be quite prob- 


The last 


It is also said in connection with the foregoing that the effects of 
the San Francisco earthquake of 1906 were felt less in Eastern 
Oregon than on the Oregon Coast. The writer takes occasion to 
emphasize the need of instruments and of more accurate records for 


the region dealt with. Scientific observation and deduction cannot 


be two strongly emphasized as desirable aims. 

















‘The Surety Company sink iiee 


Guarantee of 


Notes Secured by Real Estate 


P. Wi. KNISKERN 


Vice-President, National Surety Company 


Nearly as far back as we have accurate his- 
torical record man has given his promise to 
pay and has secured that promise by the pledge 
of land or some sort of worldly goods. Wives 
and daughters were even given in _ pledge. 
The giving of these pledges as well as the 
transfer of property was originally verbal ac- 
companied by some formality with witnesses. 
This has gradually been refined so that to-day 
every transaction is immediately spread upon 
the public records as notice to all. From the 
time when these transactions were small and 
seldom made we come down to modern times 
where mortgages are most commonplace and 
the property that is not so encumbered is the 
exception. The monies involved reach astound- 
ing totals. The New York Times recently re- 
ported that for greater New York alone the 
mortgages recorded in 1925 totaled $1,762,122,- 
552, for 1924, $1,379,131,051 and with the in- 
Nassau, Westchester and Suffolk 
counties the 1925 total was $2,027,088,448. The 
monies involved throughout the country and 
the importance of this type of transaction can 
he surmised from these figures. 


clusion of 


Oxp IpEAS DISCARDED 

The older theory that it was somewhat of 
a disgrace to have a mortgage upon your prop- 
erty, whether that be a residence or place of 
business, has been pretty much discarded for 
the modern principle that money will produce 
More in your own business than the 6 or 7 per 
cent that it costs to borrow on mortgage. 
Furthermore the present-day conditions have 
demanded that real estate be developed in such 
a 


Extracted from an address before the Intermediate 
Class in Suretyship, Insurance Society of New York, 
Feb, 25, 1926, 


large units that the individual can seldom fur- 
nish all of the capital necessary. The modern 
real estate mortgage bond provides a means 
of accumulating the small scattered wealth of 
many individuals into one large usable fund 
sufficient in size to make possible the modern 
skyscraper when the funds of the owner pro- 
vide the equity. 


THE INveEsTOR’s PROBLEMS 

This brief survey of the present-day mort- 
gage situation reveals problems placed upon 
the investor of large and serious importance. 
He may lend to his neighbor where he can 
judge the value of the security but so many 
others are willing to do so that he must sacri- 
fice interest return. He may join in a pool 
to make possible some large office or apart- 
ment building by buying mortgage bonds, but 
the determination of the value of these large 
structures is a science in itself and the individ- 
ual not actually operating in these properties 
is not equipped to estimate the value back of 
his security nor the safety of his investment. 
\gain our cities are growing so large and 
their structure so complex that one must be 
continuously studying the economic forces at 
work to accurately foretell the changes in 
values, and the continuing suitability of cer- 
tain improvements. Our investor may wish to 
purchase a mortgage in some distant city but 
he is the great exception if his investment is 
of sufficient size to warrant a personal exam- 
ination of the security even though he were 
competent to judge. 

Whatever may be the definition of a mort- 
gage, the popular conception is a loan that will 
be paid in full at maturity and all earlier in- 
terest and principal payments will be met 
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This common idea and confidence 
unimportant 


promptly. 
has been capitalized to a 
degree by a large number of newcomers in 
the business of originating mortgages. I pre- 
fer to call some of the so-called mortgage 
bond issues by the more appropriate term, pre- 
ferred stock on real estate. The great activity 
and high prices prevailing in real estate for 
now several years have induced mortgage 
loans which include a great deal of the specu- 
lative element. The mortgage investor is now 
faced with the enormous growth of invest- 
ment in mortgages, the increasing complexity 
of our cities, the necessity at times of invest- 
ing at great distances, the many new but un- 
tried theories propounded to support more lib- 
eral loans, and finally the great number of 
new concerns originating mortgages, many of 
course sound and conservative but far too 
many inexperienced and unqualified for the 
responsibilities they are assuming. Many of 
these companies most prosperous now, “while 
the going is good” will fail under the first 
squall. He who desires to invest with the 
safety usually ascribed to the mortgage is truly 
beset with difficulties of selection and true dan- 
ger. 


not 


The great insurance companies and savings 
banks who are the largest single, and most suc- 
cessful investors in mortgages each have 2 
complete department of experts in real estate, 
appraising, mortgage law, and insurance of all 
kinds. This expensive group is maintained for 
the single purpose of selecting and safeguard- 
ing the mortgage investments of that corpora- 
tion. The surety company in its economic re- 
lation to the great body of individual invest- 
ors, if it performs its proper function, is 
analagous to this department and its respon- 
sibility and service to the parent corporation. 
The guarantee of the surety should be notice 
to the public that in its best judgment as deter- 
mined by competent professional mortgage 
specialists, the particular loan is well 
secured and will pay out. As evidence of its 
own faith in this judgment the surety com- 
pany places its full financial responsibility be- 


sound, 
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hind it in the form of a guarantee of fulfil- 
ment of the obligation. 

I believe that this is the only sound theory 
for underwriting this form of bond. Any un- 
derwriting which does not contemplate compe- 
tent experienced selection of only sound mort- 
gages, or which endeavors in any way to 
strengthen up weak mortgages is very danger- 
ous unless written at greatly increased rates— 
and its soundness even then would be in doubt. 
There is unquestionably an economic need for 
the surety company guarantee if these theories 
are faithfully followed but it is very doubtful 
if any less thorough or less sound policies will 
find an enduring economic place. 

The exact wording of the contract of guar- 
antee in itself is not important but the intent 
of the guarantor and the obligation which he 
assumes should be of the broadest possible 
benefit to the investor. This is clearly evident 
from what has been said as to the economic 
purpose of the guarantee. So far as the in- 
vestor and the guarantor are concerned all 
of the risks of the transaction should be as- 
sumed by the guarantor, the confinement and 
reduction of these risks is a matter of under- 
writing. In other words, the bond of guaran- 
tee must be so clear that if for any reason 
the investor does not receive monies due him 
promptly on the due date he need look only 
to the guarantor. The contract should be so 
clear that application to the courts will be un- 
necessary and the guarantor obligated to make 
Prompt payment and then handle all of the 
process of salvage for his own reimbursement. 


SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 








Statement as of 
December 31, 1924 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U.S. Treas. Dept.) 
Admitted Assets...... $7,046,054 
Capital.............. 1,225,000 
eee “ 745,272 


Twelve Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 





Let the Southern Serve You 














There are guarantees offered to-day with all 
manner of qualifications. Some of these re- 
quire the investor to develop all possible sal- 
vage before calling upon the surety, others 
eliminate the loss or depletion of security oc- 
casioned by fire, by tornado, by earthquake or 
by defect of title to the property. Such qual- 
ifications so nullify the benefits that they be- 
come an endeavor to take the cream in profits 
and perform negligible service, they show ad- 
mitted ignorance or fear of the mortgage busi- 
ness and lack of confidence in one’s ability to 
guard against these conditions. The surety 
company can, and must, protect itself against 
this part of the risk but this protection must 
be accomplished by those methods available 
for that purpose rather than to lay it upon 
the shoulders of the investor. 

The contract of guarantee must be short, 
concise and clearly worded. It should be so 
simple that those with the least contact with 
the business world can read and understand. 

There is only one condition that should ap- 
pear in this guarantee and this not only is 
justified but it is extremely important that it 
should be there both for the protection of the 
guarantor and for the investor in that it may 
at sometime preserve the assets of the guar- 
antor that might otherwise be jeopardized by 
a loss even though such loss may not in any 
way be permanent. The guarantor must re- 
serve to himself the right at his option, if 
necessary, to delay the payment of principal for 
a definite period, paying interest, however, 
throughout this extension. Although highly 
improbable, it is still conceivable that with 
widespread calamity throughout the country 
many of the best selected mortgages might be 
in temporary default; without this option the 
guarantor might have to invest many millions 
in the principal of these defaulted mortgages, 
thus seriously jeopardizing his financial exist- 
ence. With the option period the immediate 
cash outlay is reduced to the amount of the 
interest as it accrues and, during the extension 
period, he may salvage the securing property, 
thereby producing sufficient cash to pay the 
claim. Or with those mortgages which may 
be in default through some unfortunate tempo- 
rary circumstance, he may carry the interest 
until the borrower is able to refinance his 
loan or otherwise remove the default. 

The length of this period is to a large 
extent controlled by the redemption period 
granted by statute to borrowers in the particu- 
lar State, that is, the time granted to them to 
redeem their property after foreclosure sale. 
Only after the expiration of the redemption 
period can good title be given to a new pur- 
chaser and the cash proceeds of the sale he- 
come available. Other minor considerations 
affect the length of this option period but 
generally speaking it should be long enough 
to allow the guarantor to discover the default, 
to plan his procedure and then to overrun the 
redemption period. Fighteen months has been 
found satisfactory in most of the States where 
the long redemption right exists and for the 
convenience of uniformity this period is gen- 
erally applied to all States. 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE & CASUALTY 
INSURANCE CO. 


SpecializesinHEALTH 
and ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE with En- 
tirely New Features 


which PLEASE. 


And 


looking for 


Agents in ILLINOIS, 
and District Managers 
in CALIFORNIA and 
KENTUCKY who 
Can and Will Produce 


Business. 


Such Men Will Receive 
Large First and Re- 
newal Commissions. 








Address Casualty Department 


360 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 


Illinois 
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The following is the form of guarantee that 
has been adopted by the National Surety Com- 
pany « ; ee 
“For value received, do hereby jointly and 
severally guarantee to the holder hereof, the 
payment of this bond or note, and also the 
payment of the attached interest coupons as 
the same failure, without necessity of recourse 
to the collateral deed of trust or the primary 
obliger upon condition that, at our option, we 
are to be allowed eighteen (18) months from 
the date of maturity of principal within which 


to make payment, but with interest on the prin- 
cipal sum in the meantime at the before ma- 
turity rate named in this bond or note.” 

This you will note is a guarantee of pay- 
ment of a note, not a mortgage. A mortgage 
is a transfer of title to real estate and guar- 
antee of a mortgage is in effect a guarantee of 
title. Under the laws of New York only cer- 
tain corporations specifically chartered for that 
purpose guarantee titles; the surety companies 
cannot, but they can guarantee the fulfilment 


of an obligation. 











Hull Rate War in England ; 


A most interesting series of developments 
has characterized the rate war on marine hulls 
which has nearly upset the London market 
for some months. A prominent stabilizing in- 
fluence has been noted in the shape of a tri- 
party pact between the Commercial Union As- 
surance Company, the London Assurance Com- 
pany and the Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
pany. The following extracts from the Post 
Magazine, a London insurance publication, are 
illuminating : 


The speech made by H. T. Hines, of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance, as chairman at 
the annual meeting of the Institute of London 
Underwriters, which is given in full elsewhere, 
made ample amends for the poverty of com- 
ment in the Institute’s annual report. 

He spoke of “articles in various publica- 
tions which infer that the remedy for the un- 
desirable conditions of affairs is in the hands 
of those who lead the market” and said that 
as definite action had been taken in this re- 
spect it would be interesting to see if the de- 
sired improvement could be ‘brought about. 
Here the reference is to the triple alliance of 
the London Assurance, Royal Exchange and 
Commercial Union formed with the object of 
obtaining better terms for hull insurance, and 
it may be recorded that up to the present the 
pact has achieved a considerable measure of 
success.—Post Magazine, January 23, 10926. 

Recently there has been a revival in the Hull 
market of the cut-throat competition which did 
so much to render the business unprofitable in 
the early months of last year. Despite the 
efforts of the triple alliance, some elements in 
the market have been striving to obtain busi- 
ness, and particularly to obtain the “lead,” by 
accepting reduced: rates on 1enewals, when the 
past history of the vessels involved indicates 
an increase rather than a reduction in rate. 

Fully to appreciate what this means, it is 
necessary to recall that last October the Lon- 
don Assurance, the Royal Exchange and the 
Commercial Union, informed the market that 
they had agreed to increase the rate on risks 
which either of them led, in cases where past 
results had made an increase desirable; and 
that, to a large extent, the market accepted 
this agreement as tacitly binding upon the 
other units. Now, it appears, some of the 
companies outside the agreement have been 
endeavoring to capture the lead on a number 
of risks, and have been effective in doing so 
im more than one instance by the expedient 
of quoting rates considerably lower than those 
Tequired by the leaders on the previous con- 
tract. The effect has been so profound, how- 
ever, that it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that the triple alliance is in danger of volun- 
tary disbandment, and that in consequence the 
market is in danger of being once more the 
arena in which shipowners view, with some 
complacency, the spectacle of massacre which 


underwriters stage when they decide to aban- 
don all semblance of agreement and fly at 
each other’s throats. It must be emphasized 
that in the present crisis the companies are pri- 
marily concerned, for Lloyd’s underwriters 
long ago withdrew from the all risks hull mar- 
ket, and to-day not more than Io per cent of 
this class of risk is placed in the room. Never- 
theless, Lloyd’s underwriters are interested, 
through their representation on the joint hull 
committee and it is to this committee that the 
market looks to quell the riot that undoubt- 
edly threatens. It is now no secret that the 
present trouble was considered by the commit- 
tee at a recent meeting and that as a result a 
form of armistice was arranged. For the rest 
the matter remains on the knees of the Gods, 
and future developments may be awaited with 
considerable interest.-—Post Magazine, Janu-+ 
ary 30, 1926. 


Crisis IN MARKET 

Last week it was recorded in these notes that 
a crisis had arisen in the hull market owing 
to a recrudescence of rate cutting, and that un- 
til an armistice had, been arranged at a meeting 
of the joint hull committee there was a dan- 
ger of the pact between the London Assurance 
Royal Exchange and the Commercial Union 
being abandoned, which would lay the market 
open to a new rate war; and that “the matter 
remains on the knees of the Gods.” 

Out of this unhappy situation the market has 
emerged with triumph. Not only has the pact 
been reaffirmed, but a new understanding has 
been created which will undoubtedly prove 
greatly for the benefit of hull business. This 
understanding has been brought about in an 
original manner. It is understood that E. I. 
Jacobs, chairman of the joint hull committee, 
held a series of consultations in which not 
more than three other underwriters took part. 
In this manner he was not only able to ob- 
tain the opinion of those underwriters but also 
to come to a conclusion as to the feeling of 
the market as a whole. When these consulta- 
tions were over a meeting was called at which 
five leading Liverpool underwriters were pres- 
ent and after that meeting it was announced 
that a fresh understanding had been come to, 
providing first for the “lead” on hull risks to 
be respected; secondly, for consultation in the 
event of any variation in rate or terms being 
desired on the part of any of the three leading 
underwriters on a risk; and, what is more im- 
portant, for a definite reduction in the line 
written by underwriters on the renewal of all 
hull risks. 

This last provision is undoubtedly the most 
important. For a long time past the question 
of the limitation of lines has been the chief 
difficulty in the way of agreement in the hull 
market and it may be said that the decision 
that all lines shall be reduced is the chief 
factor in bringing about the present under- 
standing. By it a certain amount of business 
will be set free and become available for that 
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portion of the market which previously had 
been unable to obtain a quota of hull business, 
except by cutting rates, so that while there is 
a definite understanding that the leaders shall 
retain their position the chief incentive to cut 
rates on the part of those who have hitherto 
been unable to obtain their quota of hull busi- 
ness is removed. 

Incidentally it may be said that the recent 
crisis and its solution have been almost entirely 
the affair of the marine companies, although 
Lloyd’s underwriters participated in the delib- 
erations of the joint hull committee. So far 
as Lloyd’s underwriters are concerned it is 
understood that they too are prepared to ob- 
serve the terms of the new understanding; but, 
since at the present time very little hull “all 
risks’? business is transacted at Lloyd’s, the un- 
derwriters there are more in the position of on- 
lookers than of active participants. 

In conclusion it may be said that while time 
alone can show whether the new understanding 
will prove a success in helping hull business 
back to a sound and profitable condition, there 
is every prospect that so long as its terms and 
the spirit of co-operation in which it was 
framed are observed, there should be a grad- 
ual improvement in hull business.—The Post 
Magazine, February 6, 1926. 





NEW BOOK ON FIRE RATING 


Comprehensive Work by E. R. Hardy 
Published by The Spectator Company 


Edward R. Hardy, assistant manager of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, has writ- 
ten a book entitled “The Making of the Fire 
Insurance Rate,” which has just been published 
by The Spectator Company, of New York. This 
volume is said to be the only one dealing solely 
with the subject of fire insurance rating, aside 
from those associated with the advocacy of some 
one system of rating. Rating has always been 
recognized as the most important problem in the 
fire insurance business, and now that efforts are 
being made to establish a nation-wide system 
of rating, it is essential that underwriters and 
others should make an even closer study of rat- 
ing methods than they have made heretofore. 
Hence, this book of Mr. Hardy’s, the major 
portion of which is devoted to present day rat- 
ing methods, while also describing those in use 
in earlier periods, will be found, of exceptional 
interest and service by those engaged in the 
business of fire insurance, or who are students 
of its principles and practice. The book con- 
tains over 340 pages and sells at $6 per copy.— 
The Journal of Commerce, New York. 
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THE SPEeCl Aron 


Common Sense in Agency Building 


By H. G. Royer 
President, Great Northern Life Insurance Company, Chicago 


has 
as I know, -is 
other 
insur- 


The of operation our 
always used, one which, so far 
not used to any great degree of any 
company writing accident and health 
ance, is somewhat along the following line: 

In the casualty department we have a very 
small agency debit at the end of each calen- 
dar year. It has never been our practice—ex- 
cept in rare cases—to make any advances to 
any of our agents who are devoting their full 
time to the selling of accident and health in- 
surance. The plan we have always adopted as 
to commission is a large percentage of the first 
quarterly premium and a small renewal com- 
mission, not to exceed 10 per cent. On this 
basis of operation we have always taken the 
position that if a man could successfully sell 
our policies it was not necessary for him to 
request an advance. On the contrary, those 
that have requested advances usually were 
those who were not able to sell our policies 
readily; hence we always took the position 
that to such a man we could ill afford to make 
advances. Our commission was fixed so it 
would not be necessary to make an advance to 
any salesman who was successful in disposing 
of our contracts. 


plan company 


To those who are not suc- 
cessful we do not care to make any advances. 


On CasH 
the very my official 
capacity we advised our men that it was our 
desire to have them operate on a cash basis 
and demanded from every representative that 
a remittance covering the net accompany all 
business sent to the home office. We had very 
little trouble in convincing our field men that 
if an applicant could not and would not pay 
all or at least part cash for the protection, 
he was not properly sold and the insurance 
would lapse very quickly: and that if a man 
could not or would not pay his first premium, 
surely he could not or would not pay his sec- 
ond premium. 

We also injected into the minds of our 


Basis 


From beginning of 


salesmen our idea of common-sense principles 
in agency work. After all, an accident and 
health policy issued by any company repre- 
sents what may be termed as merchandise. If 
we did not receive money for our merchan- 
dise we could not continue in business very 
long. We appreciate that we have lost some 
apparently good men by adopting this prin- 
ciple and have failed to consummate a con- 


An address before the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference at Detroit last week. 


tract with others when they were advised that 
the company was operating on a cash basis. 

We find that the only worry and trouble 
that was ever brought to the company in carry- 
ing out this policy was with the beginning 
salesman. Of course we have always had 
trouble in convincing a new man that paying 
the nets in cash with each application was the 
best policy. The salesman, after all, is no dif- 
ferent than any other business man. He ap- 
preciates the application of common-sense prin- 
ciples to his work by the company. His pro- 
duction ability is far greater when he is not 
harassed by debts and his functions 
much more freely than when it is constantly 
being disturbed by a request from the home 
office that he pay up. 


mind 


ADVERTISING FOR SALESMEN 

This subject concerns itself with the use of 
advertising for the purpose of building the 
agency force of an accident and health com- 
pany. The need of more and better salesmen 
is one of the great problems that confront all 
companies. Relatively small is the number 
even of trained and experienced agents who 
have become really successful salesmen and 
worthy representatives of insurance companies. 
The untrained and inexperienced salesmen con- 
stitute the large majority and they as a class 
are neither successful nor worthy representa- 
tives of the business. 

The purely experimental method of agency 
selection is slow and painful and expensive to 
the company, as the number of successful 
salesmen probably does not average over 5 per 
cent. After all, is it any wonder that the 
producing salesmen of a company are rated 
amongst its best assets? What 
of a good producer in dollars and cents? It 
has been said that the cost of a fairly good 
life insurance producer is not less than $500. 
At this time only estimates are made but some 
day some one will be able to compute with ac- 
curacy the value of such human assets 


is the value 


Advertising for agents is confined almost 
exclusively to insurance journals. These jour- 
nals are valuable and important to the com- 
panies their but 
readers outside of the ranks of insurance men. 
I am told by an editor of one of the large in- 


surance journals that there are seventy-three 


and agents they have few 


insurance papers in the country supported prin- 
cipally by the more or less competitive adver- 
tising of the companies. The 
the majority is so small that all the papers 


circulation of 





Thurs; 


might be combined into one-fifth of the pp 
Like Othe. 
classes of publications they cannot exist 
out the support of advertising. 


ber without any loss of business. 


Wit. 


BuILp PRESTIGE 

In checking over the hundreds of pages : 
advertising for insurance salesmen it yi ;, 
seen that practically all such advertising : 
divertive instead of constructive. The Pages 
our insurance journals will verify this gp,.f 
ment. These publications are read largely ' 
men and women who are already employed; 
the selling of insurance. 
of the advertising is designed to switch sx 
men from one company to another. This : 
dicates how much greater the demand }, 
salesmen is than the supply. It seems to Drove 
that a worth-while salesman is. satisfactory} 
employed and is not attracted by such adye. 
tising, although he may be demoralized x ; 
result of it. Such advertising detracts frp 
his worth because he feels it is too easy to ¢}. 
tain another job with another company, }: 
feels that it matters little what he does: fy 
cause his company needs him so hadly he yi! 
not be fired so long as he turns in| a few x. 
plications. 





“Superior Service Satisfies” 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, Pres ident 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital....... .... $1,000,000 
Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... .. 1,752,290 


Assets............ 4,543,938 


Unfortunately, mu: 





———— 











Has paid losses for 
over 50 years 


J.HARRIS LENKER, President. 





City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 


A strong, conservative Company, noted for 
fair and prompt adjustment of losses 


Organized 1870 
Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, Secretary and Underwriting Manage.t 
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t be fired so long as he turns in a few ap- 
no . ° 


plications. 
Advertising 1n the ce 5 
see it, should be aimed at building the prestige 
of the company, rather than to try to get 
s from some other company. 

recognize that occasionally 


insurance journals, as I 


agent 
We, of course, 
some agents do get dissatisfied and begin look- 
> . ~ a ce - 
ing for apparently greener fields. If our 
prestige has been built up in the insurance 


press, we stand a chance of being looked up 


by this class ot ; 
about for a new connection. 

We never appeal in our advertising to the 
man who would have to change his company 
to come with us. We advertise general agency 
unities to catch the occasional agent who 


agents when they are casting 


opport i 
has outgrown the duties of subagent and 


whose present company cannot offer him the 
larger opportunities he desires. 


INSURANCE PrEssS A FACTOR 

Our attitude toward the insurance press is 
iwo-fold; that conservative use of space makes 
our company favorably known to the insur- 
ance profession; and that the insurance press 
is necessary to the business and should be 
encouraged independently of any considerations 
of direct return from advertising in its col- 
umns. 

It seems to me, in using common-sense prin- 
ciples in agency building, that some of the 
money now spent in trade papers can be di- 
rected profitably to other sources for the pur- 
pose of attracting new men into agency work. 
So vast and unexplored is the field of opera- 
tion for accident and health insurance in ful- 
filling the needs of the people, that there is no 
danger of overproduction. The capacity of the 
companies to handle the business is practically 
inexhaustible. 


EsTABLISHING AGENTS 

The one big problem of the average com- 
pany is the establishing of agents and keeping 
them going. Assuming that the officials of the 
company are men of character, capable, expe- 
rienced and sound, they should use their best 
judgment in the selection of their men, as the 
character of the company will be judged by 
the character of the men in the field. 

We can hardly expect to secure trained, suc- 


cessful agents of the old established com- , 


panies, except in rare cases, and we cannot 
afford to contract with the dishonest or worn- 
out men of other companies. 

It seems to me that the surest and safest 
way is to build the selling organization from 
the ground up with new men of our own type 
and selection. We all know that the first and 
important qualifications of an agent should be 
honesty and a desire to serve sincerely both 
the company and the policvholder. 


Hotpinc Our MEN 


To hold our men we must offer fair agencv 
Contracts, allowing the agent to feel that as 
as develops in the business greater opportuni- 
tes will be open for him. I believe in con- 
tracts providing for the payment of renewal 


THE SPEC TAOR 


commission for a given production of business. 
It goes without saying that there should be 
one standard form of contract for the general 
agent; likewise for the subagent. The sales 
force should be given the feeling that the com- 
pany offers service to the public, through the 
best contract we have. The management should 
educate the sales force to believe in the* pur- 
pose of the company, its fairness to the pol- 
icyholders and the many advantages of its 
policies. 

I believe in group meetings and agency con- 
ventions to create a good spirit and friendship 
among the men. I also believe in giving the 
salesman every possible assistance and service 
to get the best results from his efforts. Com. 
petition is so great that our men should feel 
at all times that the company they represent is 
at their service always; but, above all, the per- 
sonal equation is the strongest factor. Most 
of us engaged in agency work doubtless count 
many of our agents among our best friends. 
This is a most valuable asset for any com- 
pany. It seems to me that if men, both old and 
new, know that you are sincerely their friend 
and that you believe in them and respect them 
and that in return you compel their respect, 
we will have solved fairly well the problem of 
holding our men and agency building. 


Withdraw St. Louis Plate Glass Insurance 
Rate Cut 

In last week’s issue of THE SpecTaTor, there 
was printed a dispatch stating that the Com- 
monwealth Insurance Agency of St. Louis had 
made arrangements with the Central West Cas- 
ualty Company to offer plate glass insurance 
at a discount of 5714 per cent for sixty days. 
The Central West Casualty, a member and 
subscriber to the Moore Bureau, has now an- 
nounced that it has instructed the St. Louis 
agency that no such rate reduction will be 
accepted by it. The Central West Casualty 
is adhering to the rates promulgated by the 
Moore Bureau. 


German Society for Insurance Science to 
Have Lecture Courses in April 

At intervals during the past, the German So- 
ciety for Insurance Science has pursued an in- 
dependent line of development by holding occa- 
sional extension or post-graduate courses of 
lectures embracing the various branches of in- 
surance. 

The scheme has proved so successful that 
the Fourth Course hay been organized, to take 
place in Berlin from April 12 to 24. 

There will be over forty lecturers, several 
of whom are non-German, and including one 
British actuary. The lectures are selected from 
a wide range, including economic, legal and 
technical questions. 

On previous occasions there was a large at- 
tendance of foreign visitors, and the interna- 
tional character of the assembly seems to be 
growing. While attendance is primarily re- 
served for members of the German Society 
for Insurance Science, places will be alotted 
to others so far as available. The fee for the 
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entire course is only 20 Marks for members, 
or 30 Marks for non-members. Enquiries 
should be addressed to the Deutscher Verein 
fiir Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, Berlin W.30, 
Landshuter-Strasse 26. 


Albany Legislation 


AusaNny, March 10.—Considerable progress 
is now being made by Senate and House in 
advancing insurance legislation. Apart from 
committee hearings on workmen’s compensa- 
tion bills, no action has been taken on the 
great majority of these pending measures. 
Bills amending the insurance law, just intro- 
duced, are the following: 

Senator Bouton and Assemblyman Wheatley, 
amending section 89, insurance law, by per- 
mitting a domestic life insurance company to 
provide a pension for any person who is or 
has been a salaried officer or employee thereof, 
and who may retire by reason of age or dis- 
ability. 

Assemblyman Wheatley, adding new section, 
69, insurance law, providing that workmen’s 
compensation premiums shall be deemed pre- 
ferred claims in all bankruptcy proceedings, 
trustee proceedings and receiverships. 

Assemblyman Russell G. Dunmore, amend- 
ing subdivision 3, section 34I-a, authorizing 
mutual automobile casualty companies to 
amend their charters to transact the kind of 
insurance specified in subdivision 4, section 70, 
providing there is a cash or invested surplus 
of not less than half a million dollars. Also, 

Amending subdivision 3, section 186, provid- 
ing that mutual employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation insurance companies may 
amend their charters to transact the kind of 
insurance specified in subdivision 3, section 70, 
if there is a cash or invested surplus of not 
less than half a million dollars. Also, 

Amending section 24, providing that no mu- 
tual fidelity or surety company shall expose 
iself to a loss on any one risk, in an amount 
exceeding five per cent of its surplus, 
Bouton, 
surance law, in relation to the approval of 
premium rates of 
tions 
pensation insurance. 

Insurance law amendments have been passed 
by the Senate, as follows: 

Senator Bouton, amending section 101-a, by 
providing that no domestic life company shall 


Senator amending section 67, in- 


corporations and _ associa- 


business of workmen’s com- 


doing the 


issue any policy of group life insurance, the 
premium for which shall be less than the net 
Men Ulti- 


premium based on the American 
mate Table of Mortality, with interest at 334 
per cent, plus companies 
not complying with this requirement are 


a loading. Foreign 


prohibited from doing business in this 
Assemblyman Wheatley’s companion bi 
also been passed by the House. 

Senator Gibbs, amending section 175, by in- 
creasing from twenty to thirty the maximum 
number of directors of title and credit guar- 
anty corporations. The House has 
Assemblyman Sprague’s similar bill. 

The Senate also has passed the bill of As- 


passed 


Street Accidents in London Increase in Number _ 
of Fatalities , 


(From Our LoNnpON CoRRESPONDENT) 


There have just been issued particulars of 
street accidents recorded by the Metropolitan 
police during the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1925. Useful subheadings 
are adopted. The latest figures are given in 
the left-hand columns below, following which 
are set out increases or decreases revealed by 
a comparison of the figures now published 
with those for the preceding three months, 
namely, July, August and September. There 
have been many notable increases, and it is 
probably fairly safe to assume that the de- 
creases in numbers of accidents as regards 
cycles (both motor and pedal) are to a large 
extent seasonal : 


Number of Increase 
Persons or 
Killed Decrease 
Mechanically propelled vehicles— 

Omnibuses $2 

Tramears 10 

Cabs 9 

Private motor cars 58 

Motor cycles 21 

Trade and commercial 76 

Traction engines 


Horse-drawn, etc., vehicles— 
Omnibuses 
Cabs 
Broughams or 
Trade and commercial........ < 
Pedal cycles + 
Horses ridden or led a 


222 HH 
In the table given below, the number of per. 
sons killed (as above) is included: 


Number of 
Accidents to 
Persons or 
Property 
Mechanically propelled vehicles— 
Omnibuses 2,213 
Tramcars 1,391 
Cabs 1,292 
Private motor cars 7,200 
Motor cycles 1,438 
Trade and commercial.... 5,474 
Traction engines 10 
Horse-drawn, etc, vehicles— 
Omanibuses “a 
Cabs 8 1 
Broughams 20 —, an 
Trade and 1,957 + 7 
Pedal cycles 1,989 —1,398 
Horses ridden or led 41 + 2 


23,033 — 663 


The above supplies a striking object lesson 
of the wisdom of insuring. 


commercial.... 








semblyman Phelps, to incorporate the Guar- 
dian Life Welfare Trust for the administra- 
tion of trust funds for fostering the welfare 
of men and women in the employ of the Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Company of America, at 
the company’s home office in New York city 
and elsewhere. 

The House Insurance 
ported favorably the bill of 
Ambro, amending secion 341, by requiring mu- 

insurance corpora- 
$100,000, instead of 


Committee has re- 
Assemblyman 
tual automobile casualty 
tions to have at 
$50,000, as a cash fund for paying losses. 
Bills amending the insurance law reported 
favorably by the Senate Insurance Committee 
are the following offered by Senator Bouton: 
Amending sections 149, 149-a, and 149-c, re- 
lating to premiums or assessment taxes paid 
by mutual fire insurance companies or a«so- 
ciations authorized to do business in this State. 
Amending section 7, by 
penses of examination of any insurer or asso- 
fund, 


least 


providing that ex- 
ciation, society, pension retirement sys- 
tem or order shall be paid by such organiza- 
tion, fund or system, unless remitted by the 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

Amending section 244, by requiring mutual 
automohile casualty insurance corporations to 
maintain a contingent reserve or guaranty 
fund of at least $50,000. 

A joint hearing of the Senate and House 
Insurance Committees is being held this after- 
on these bills of Senator Bouton and 
Assemblyman Wheatley: 

Amending’ section 45, insurance law, relative 
to forms of reports of foreign corporations. 


insurance law, relative 


noon 


Adending sertion 22, 
to forms of reports of 
Amending section 22, insurance law, in re- 
to reinsurance of 
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foreign corporations. 


lation marine risks by an 


insurer authorized to issue policies in this 
State. 

Adding new article 6-b, insurance law, pro- 
viding that emplovers, officers and agents of 
any person, firm or corporation may, by filing 
a declaration of intention with the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, form a retirement sys- 


tem, corporation for pension purposes. 


Income Tax Procedure 

Tncome Tax Procedure for 1926, in two vol- 
bv Robert H. Montgomery, has just 
been published by the Ronald Press. Mr. 
Montgomery is a noted lawyer and accountant 
and is a member of the firm of Lybrand, Ross 
Brothers, & Montgomery. He is perhaps one 
of America’s greatest authorities on income 
tax, whose opinions on the law have been re- 
peatedly upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The tenth annual edition of Income Tax pro- 
cedure contains over 3000 pages in two vol- 
umes. The books deal with every possible 
phase of the law, quoting the law on every 
subject and explaining all rulings appertain- 
An important new section con- 
tains a complete treatment of the Board of 
Tax Appeals’ decision and practice. They in- 
clude tables from 1017 to 1021 for computing 
for refunds. The books 
are carefully indexed. They singularly com- 
plete an exhaustive analysis of the subject dis- 


umes, 


ing thereto. 


at a glance claims 


cussed. 


Trezevant & Cochran Anniversary 
Texas, March 6.—Trezevant & 
insurance agents, this week 
celebrated their golden anniversary in business, 
having been established in Dallas fifty years 
ago on March t ~* 
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